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THE LUXURIOUS UPHOLSTERY 


(FASE 
MOHAIR VELVETS 


MADE BY SANFORD MILLS 

FURNITURE UPHOLSTERY of Chase Mohair Velvets endured generation 
after generation —retaining rich appearance after severe use. Beautiful— 
scores of unique patterns in wonderful, fast colors. Durable—like treasured 
heirlooms in constant use. Sanitary—the “live” fibres are smooth. Dust 
easily removed. Can be renovated without fear of harming. Economical— 
because of enduring qualities. Comfortable—the depth of the pile affords 
comfort and luxury unknown to other fabrics. 

Where furniture is dedicated to real wear, it should be covered with Chase Mohair Velvet—- 
the luxurious upholstery material. 


Ask for samples at your interior decorator or upholsterer. If be cannot 
supply you send us bis name and address, and we will furnish samples. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 
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INCE our request in the February number of THE House BEAv- 
TIFUL for letters from our readers, telling us which covers and 
articles they liked best and giving us a very frank opinion of the maga- 
zine, the letters have been pouring in. It has been most interesting to 
the Editors to read these and most helpful in planning the future num- 
bers. Nothing would please the Editors more than to call on all of the 
readers and talk over the plans of the magazine and to learn of new 
things they would like to see in its pages. As this is not possible, the 
letters must take the place of these discussions, and we appreciate hear- 
ing from our House BEAUTIFUL family more than we can tell you. One 
of our friends preferred not to reveal her name, but we want to assure her 
that we will make every effort possible to tell what color schemes have 
been used in the rooms pictured. She will find this House Furnishing 
Number full of suggestions as to colors. Another of our readers has 
asked our advice (to be given through the columns of the magazine) 
concerning building a cottage on land she has inherited or renting a small 
apartment. We are always glad to give our very best advice on such 
matters by personal letter, but do not run a department in the magazine 
for such queries. Usually these problems are so very individual in na- 
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ture that the replies would not interest our other readers, and then 
again, it means a long wait for the inquirer. For instance, this letter 
was written the fifteenth of February, and the earliest possible date on 
which the reader could receive her reply through the magazine would be 
the first of April. If the one who wrote this letter will send her name 
and address we will be glad to write to her. Such letters are held in 
absolute confidence. 

There is one great difficulty in editing a magazine—we admit it 
frankly—namely that the magazines do not come more often and that 
they are limited in size. There are so many things we would so like to 
give our readers, but we have to wait for space! Weare, however, going 
to increase the number of pages as often as possible. This number is 
the largest we have had for some time, and we hope to make the maga- 
zines considerably larger before the year is over. In the meantime, 
you are probably waiting to know what is coming in the May House 
BEAUTIFUL. It is a Special Outdoor Number—with flower gardens, 
vegetable gardens, pergolas, swimming pools, sleeping porches, pools 
for water lilies, a summer house, and more gardens, in addition to the 
regular departments, and you ought not to miss it! 
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regard to halls: one, that a hall is a room like other rooms to be furnished as such; 
This picture shows a 


The plan of it is not as simple as plans of balls may be; but the furnishings and wall 
You do not get the feeling that it is a place to stop. 
The two chairs, the clock and the picture give merely a casual interest to the room. The paper in itself is a wall 
You have, in short, a hall which is a pleasant place to pass through, but not a place where you will pause. 


There are two principal ideas with 
and the second and best, that a hall is primarily a passageway between other rooms in a house. 


hall of the second type. 
decorations undoubtedly follow the idea that a hall is a passage. 


decoration. 
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“A Fielde of Delite” 


The Country Home of Two Well-Known Artists—Mr. and Mrs. Albert. Herter 


By AMY L. BARRINGTON 


PERFECT fielde of delite’’ well expresses the country 

home of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Herter, at Easthampton, 

Long Island. Nestling down into the heart of the coun- 
tryside, it is so in keeping with Mother Nature, that it seems as 
if the house had always been there. As one drives up from the 
station, winding in and out through the shrubbery, one comes 
upon the house flooded with the glowing light of the westering 
sun. The diamond paned windows glitter like so many bright 
eyes underneath the heavy vines that clamber to the red tiled 
roof. The house lies in a quarter circle, with rose-woven per- 
golas on each side, and seems to shelter and embrace the 
terrace and flower gar- 
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den in front of it. The 
radiating flower beds, of 
almost an acre of glowing 
color, are planted with 
every flower of tawny 
red, salmon pink, flaming 
yellow, orange and gold 
that could be found. 
Tulips, geraniums, core- 


here the effect is most striking. The hangings are of apricot 
satin, in great folds, and the rug of Chinese make, similar in 
coloring. The pierced balustrade is of red lacquer, and the 
staircase wall is hung with narrow Japanese prints in orderly 
precision. Great balloon shaped lanterns in brilliant colors 
hang from the ceiling; coppery flowers and clever touches in the 
placing of blue pottery give a telling contrast. 

In the living-room, where great basket chairs of Indian wicker- 
work invite one to comfort, the wall covering is of golden grass 
cloth. Theover-mantel decoration here, as well as in the dining- 
room, is by Mr. Herter. Japanese prints almost cover the walls. 
The furniture is of teak- 
wood in unusual shapes. 
Much of the pottery is 
peacock blue, a color Mr. 
Herter is particularly 
fond of, and there are 
many bits of Chinese 
mandarin robes on the 
tables and cabinets. This 
room, with its wonderful 
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opsis, zinnias, nasturti- 
ums and chrysanthe- 
mums in their season 
lend their color that this 
garden may teem with 
light and brilliancy. 
Some of the gold is re- 
flected in the quiet pool 
that lies at the foot of 
the garden. Here is also 
a convenient bench— 
“A shadie seat, to sit 
and rest 
The walker’s 
shankes.”’ 


wearie 


Here it is easy to enjoy 
the color and luxuriance 
before essaying the slope 
to the terrace and door- 
way. Why these colors 
and these alone are used 
in this garden is ex- 
plained by Mr. Herter. 
“Orange and red are the 
colors of welcome, so 
that is why we place 
them at the doorway, but 
not as a note only, it 
should be a flood of wel- 
coming color.” The 
brightness of the flowers 
at the entrance prepares 
one a little for the deco- 
rations in the hall, for 


make, 1s _ similar in coloring. 
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The pc tag in the hall are 7 apricot satin, in great folds, and the rug, of Chinese 
The staircase wall is bung with narrow Japanese 
prints in orderly precision. 


coloring, is like the heart 
of a golden flower. 

The dining-room, quite 
different in effect but 
fully as interesting, is 
gold with green. Here 
the sideboard is built in, 
and the woodwork is 
green rubbed down to a 
dull finish. An odd little 
stenciled pattern runs 
over the woodwork and 
relieves it from monot- 
ony, though properly 
speaking, monotony is a 
word that has absolutely 
no place in the descrip- 
tion of this house. A 
white peacock, with bril- 
liant spreading tail, is the 
over-mantel decoration. 
Much of the china used 
is the jade green Sake 
ware, and is particularly 
suited to the room. The 
dining-table is most un- 
usual. Every bit of the 
wood is covered with 
gold leaf, and when set 
with a lace cloth, 
gleams through the 
mesh in delighted  re- 
sponse to the glitter of 
candle light and silver. 
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Cool and summery is the blue-and-white bedroom. 

The wall paper is a fine diaper pattern; the furniture 

mahogany, Chippendale in style. Blue and white re- 
appear in the draperies and the rugs. 


Through the door, a glimpse of the breakfast 
room shows another interesting bit. The latticed 
inside walls are covered with vines, and the 
wicker chairs and tables are of an odd shade of 
blue. From these windows we can see the ever- 
changing view of the lake, that is beautiful at 
all times of the year. 

No less compelling in their color interest are 
the other rooms in the house, Mr. Herter’s great 
studio reached by the pergola, and Mrs. Herter’s, 
where she finds time to paint much desired por- 
traits. The pictures of the bedrooms (two of 
which are shown), give only a fair idea of the 
real ones. The orange room is one of the guest 
chambers, and is quite unusual. Orange and 





The dressing-room in the blue-and-white bedroom. Note the quaint dresser made from a finely carved 
table, with a mirror simply framed in white resting on it. 
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gray, perhaps we should call it, for the furniture 
is painted gray, finely lined with black, and with 
stenciled baskets of orange and green. The 
dresser and chairs reflect the same motif. The 
beds and windows are dressed in an extremely 
simple style, but follow out the same colors. 

The blue-and-white bedroom is cool and sum- 
mery. The wall paper is a fine diaper pattern; 
the furniture mahogany, Chippendale in style. 
A quaint dresser is made from a finely carved 
table, whose small drawers have glass knobs; 
over it the mirror is simply framed in white. 
The top of the table is covered with glass, and 
the dressing appointments are of white. Blue 
and white reappear in the draperies and in the 
rugs. 

One’s inclination leads to the windows, and 
the view of the blue and lavender garden. In 








The orange-and-gray room 1s one of the guest 

chambers and is quite unusual. Stenciled bas- 

kets of orange-and-green motifs have been used 

on the furniture, which has been painted gray 
with fine lines of black. 


the making of the garden on this side 
of the house, only pastel colored flowers 
have been chosen. Asters, foxgloves, lark- 
spur, 
“Lifting turquoise spires, 
Bluer than the sorcerer’s fires,” 

are in profusion. Ragged Robin makes 
a great display. Alice Morse Earle says 
that it has at least twenty names. Bach- 
elor’s-Buttons, Ragged Sailor, Corn- 
flower, Blue Top, Bluebottle, Centaurea 
are a few of the names, and another that 
not many of us have heard of is Break 
Your Spectacles. 

Early in the season iris is here in every 
shade of blue and purple; one singles out 
the great sheafs of Madonna lilies to ad- 
mire. The brick-laid terrace, with wide 
steps down to the lake side, has great 
jardinieres that are filled with masses of 
hydrangea. There are huge, square jars 
of cement, inlaid with Persian blue tiles 
brought from abroad by Mr. Herter, and 
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Gold with green is the pone scheme for the dining-room. 


the benches and garden wall have the same inlay. 
was designed by him and executed by Italian workmen under 


his supervision. 
These tiles are in 
delightful contrast 
to the pink of the 
hydrangeas, butare 
especially grateful 
to the eye when 
all the flowers are 
gone, and the 
shrubbery bare of 
leaves. 

Midway along 
the terrace is the 
hexagonal foun- 
tain, but it is filled 
with blossoms and 
surrounded with 
blue jars and bowls. 
Did you ever, in 
childish days, walk 
on a country road 
between the old- 
time rail fences, 
each with its black- 
berry tangle and 
sumach clump, and 
discover the wild 
clematis, or as we 
children used to 
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woodwork. 


All this work call it, Travelers’ Joy? 
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The mantel decoration is some of Mr. Herter’ s work. An odd little steucilel ialters runs 
The dining-table is most unusual, every bit of the wood being covered with gold leaf. 








The sideboard is built in, and the woodwork is green rubbed down to a dull finish. 


used 1s the jade green Sake ware. 


Most of the china 


We 


And did you ever notice how it dis- 
dained the lowly earth, and was nearly always to be found run- 


ning gayly along 
the top rail of the 
fence, blossoming 
there in the thick- 
est profusion? 
Travelers’ Joy has 
been transplanted 
to the “fielde of 
delite,” where the 
pearly white of the 
petals, and the mist 
of stamens seem 
almost bridal in 
their beauty, and 
it is a fit compan- 
ion to the more 
stately lily or the 
fragrant rose. 
Gazing at the 
wealth of color, it 
is borne upon one, 
that someone here 
is an ardent horti- 
culturist. That 
someone is Mrs. 
Herter, who finds 
time from her 
painting to plant 
(Continued on page 241) 
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HAVE just been told by a client that architects may 
be all very well in the matter of business, but they 
are not expected to know anything about furniture, 

and that she will have a certain armchair, which is atro- 

cious, whether | like it or not. This has set me to wonder- 
ing why some folks like shiny machine-made furniture and 
other folks don’t. Fashion doesn’t explain it, though to 
be sure fashion has her innings from time to time in furni- 
ture as in dresses. Sometimes fashion is a man, sometimes 

a fad, sometimes a period which takes the impress of a 

man. A lady of fifty years ago might have spoken with 

pride of her piece which was a Paul; ten or a dozen years 
ago we had a run of Mission (which still persists in some 
parts, | am told), and a hundred years ago the brothers 

Adam succeeded in creating a style known and called after 

them today. But these and like examples are exceptions, 

for fashion passes; but furniture remains. 

Then, though an architect, | have furnished or helped 
to furnish many houses, and | have asked myself, since 
being so curtly checked about that armchair, on what 
basis or according to what standard | have done it. In 
running over in my mind my friends and clients, | detect 
a seeming correspondence between their furniture and 
themselves. ‘These people are not alike; on the contrary 
they are widely different, and their furniture differs just 
asmuchasthey. There are degrees of difference, certainly, 
but here are two extremes. 





B was a broker who had made a little fortune selling 
bonds. He hadn’t any of the thing a writer calls a back- 
ground. He was one of those of whom you do not hear 





until they just arrive, and B arrived alone; no family— 
that is, no family tree; he started this himself with wife 
and children, both his, and both genealogically new. 
You got this point at once. He was smart and quick 
and clean; wore stiff cuffs and collar, waistcoat and gray 
spats. He was all business, even in his pleasures, which 
were musical shows for evenings and golf for Sunday 
afternoons. He was informed—he called it, after a busi- 
ness fashion, posted—and he was emphatic. His home was 
his show place. The thing his furniture must be was new; 
not alonenewly made,—it must be that, of course,—but new 
in kind as well, the newest thing; and solid mahogany— 
nothing else would do. 

Contrast with him the Misses D who had lived for 
half a lifetime in a house inherited from ancestors through 
several generations, and who had then been burned out 
completel y—house, furnishings and wardrobe—irreparable 
loss! A year after the event, when they came to me, they 
were still in mourning, though not in black. They felt 


















instinctively that their loss could never be made good, but 
they who had had a home now lived in lodgings, and some- 
thing must be done. The house itself was not so difficult 
to reproduce. They collected old photographs from dis- 
tant relatives, and these and many long, minute descriptions 
sufficed for the making of a decent new-old house with 
which they still profess great satisfaction. But the furni- 
ture was a different matter. All New England was ran- 
sacked in efforts to secure duplicates of pieces which 
these ladies knew and loved. The pieces were of different 
times and none contemporary with themselves. They 
were of New England in all its epochs, first, and, after this, 
they were of the ladies’ family in one or another generation. 
The results were never perfect, for the pieces, right in type, 
were never right in all details; and the search for better 
is still going on today. 

These extreme desires, for the new and for the old, are 
not the usual ones. Most people like a mixture of the two. 
But extremes are easier to deal with when one pursues a 
theory. I conclude from B—— that his greatest need was 
to stamp things as his own, and this was more easily done 
to new things than to old. He felt instinctively that fur- 
niture acquired personality by association with people, 
and if the furniture he lived with had lived with him alone, 
then it could never take on any personality but his. 
Antiques would have meant little else than ghosts to B ‘ 
But the Misses D were after ghosts: ghosts of their 
ancestors whom they could fancy sitting in their chairs, 
and ghosts of New England who stand guard over this 
type, lest it be debased. What a poor opinion B—— 
would have of these quiet ladies, who were unable of them- 
selves to give consequence to a chair, as he, by sitting in it! 

There is another side to antiques and another reason, 
unknown as yet to B——, why people want them. They 
are not of New England only; they may be of any place 
and of any time. A ghost of your grandfather may not 
amount to much in your house, but how about the ghost of 
a prince or a duke or a king? Great folks sit in chairs, 
just as little folks do, and both kinds of chairs, well made, 
outlive both kinds of occupants. Some people like to 
have dukes in their homes and, lacking them, dukes’ 
chairs. It’s a pleasant thing to say, “We had this off’n 
the Earl of So-and-So.”” But the number of dukes that go 
out of business and release legitimate wares upon the 
market are not able to keep pace with the demand, and, 
for this reason, the manufacture of antiques enlarges itself 
to take up the surplus. You can buy dukes’ chairs abroad 
by the dozen, as worm-eaten as you please, or as you will 
pay for—since pay you must for (Continued on page 250) 






































Of First Importance In Decorating Your Home 


Selected From the Studio of Flora 
MacDonald, Interior Decorator 





























Jack and the Bean Stalk is an English nursery paper. _ i oe eal acai ee 
The ground is cream; the designs in strong clear colors— & ib ble 2. gr ne tang yi — i 
blue, green and touches of low-toned red. Price 95 cents. ey cue ade ie 90 cents. © 











The pink and gray roses, brilliant green folt- 
age and blue ribbons of this paper would make 
a very gay and attractive bedroom or break- 
fast room. 22 inches wide. Price $2.00. 








A geometrical design of this character makes a good 7 BN ees bis is a domestic reproduction of a quaint old paper 

wall for either a living-room, dining-room or hall. 7 LAY omynd taken from an old New England house. The grownd- 

The groundwork is a putty color and the paper slightl : 2°) work 1s a light putty color, with an overprint of white. 

embossed, giving the effect of a fabric. 22 inches wide. 3 The small figure ts brought out im an old gold. 20 
Price $1.50. ‘ inches wide. Price 85 cents. 





An all-over design such as A pleasing striped paper 
this makes anexcellentback- for a low-studded room, or 
ground for a living-room, hall. Brought out in several 
— os hall or bedroom. 20inches good colorings. 22 inches 











The soft gray and black coloring on the white ground wide. Price 55 cents. wide. Price 90 cents. The original blocks for this paper are about one hun 

is very pleasant. With white muslin curtains and dred years old. It bas been reproduced, not only in the 

yellow silk overdraperies, the effect would be one of original, but in a great variety of excellent colorings. 
sunshine. 20 inches wide. Price 75 cents. 22 inches wide. Price $1.00. 
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First Prize—won by Hazel Burnham Slaughter. 
Shown by courtesy of J. A. Migel, Inc. 
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Second Prize—won by Marguerite Zorach. Shown Third Prize—won by Martha Ryther. Shown 


by courtesy of Burton Bros. 
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by courtesy of H. R. Mallinson & Co. 


Developing a National Art. Type 


Textile Designs Awarded Prizes at the Exhibition Held in the Galleries of the 
Art Alliance of America Last October under the Auspices of Women’s Wear 


By M. D. C. CRAWFORD 


Research Associate in Textiles, American Museum of Natural History 


T the very moment that America is 
A taking her proper place as an in- 
ternational power, it is deeply sig- 
nificant that she should be developing a 


national art type. It is probable that 
this type will vary from European types 
in spirit rather than in broad expression. 
There will be no sharp distinction such as 
separate the arts of Asia from those of the 
pre-Columbian America. But there will, 
in fact there already is, in some lines suf- 
ficient distinction to identify our mer- 
chandise. 

I, for one, hope that we shall be good 
customers for European merchandise, just 
as Europe will find a commercial and ar- 
tistic place for our goods. But I am 
not envious of our previous reputation as 
the world’s most adroit copyists. It is in- 
conceivable that into our new interna- 
tional relations should intrude the un- 
pleasant feature of trade piracy. We 
have become a great world power, with a 
splendid broad vision of our world duty. 
Let us see to it that our national spirit 
is properly maintained in our commer- 
cial life. 

Our artistic independence, now rapidly 
approaching, will make us better cus- 
tomers and better friends. Since cos- 
tume and fabric art represent the largest 


industrial transactions of an artistic 
character, it is natural that in the past we 
should have found in these industries the 
worst plagiarists, but since the war these 
American industries (or at least a number 
of the most progressive of them) have 
made an earnest effort to develop our own 
nation’s talent, and this effort has been 
most successful. We have found that 
American boys and girls, when they were 
properly encouraged and afforded a proper 
degree of training, made excellent de- 
signs, the equal of any in the world. The 
attempt at training so far has been con- 
fined to a few men in the textile and gar- 
ment industries of national prominence, 
to a number of artists, a daily trade paper 
—‘‘Women’s Wear’’—and the great mu- 
seums, chiefly the American Museum of 
National History, the Brooklyn Museum, 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Plans have been laid to solidify these in- 
fluences into a single broad institution 
which will be in the nature of an industrial 
art university, the directors of this uni- 
versity to be composed of men in the in- 
dustry, artists of national repute, and mu- 
seum experts. Most of the trouble with 
our art education in America, and indeed 
with all our education, has been that it 
has grown away from our actual lives. 
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Our industries are as much to blame as 
our schools, but the measuring of blame 
or commendation is after all a very trivial 
matter. The thing is, to recognize the 
difficulty and to correct it. 

So far the visible work has consisted of 
five exhibitions: three known as Women’s 
Wear Annual Textile Design Contests 
and two known as the Albert Blum An- 
nual Contests for Hand-Decorated Fa- 
brics. These exhibitions have been held 
so far at the Art Alliance of America. In 
the former annual contests, designs were 
accepted for machine production, al- 
though no great stress was laid upon their 
technical qualities, the industry recogniz- 
ing the fact that there is a distinction 
between the designer-artist and _ the 
designer-technician. All that the juries 
(which are drawn mainly from the in- 
dustries) have demanded in the past is 
that the artists have enough knowledge of 
the machine to enable them to make de- 
signs that can be translated by techni- 
cians with little or no loss of artistic feel- 
ing for mechanical process. The second 
contest was originated to encourage craft 
work, and the esthetic appeal of the ex- 
hibits is the only thing which is considered 
in awarding prizes. These contests have 
been very interesting in themselves, and 
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a great many of the most successful de- 
signs, especially in silks, have been taken 
Last October 
we received nearly two thousand designs 
from over five hundred artists from 
The contest is 


from the prize winners. 


twenty different states. 
freely open to everyone, and 
the designs are freely open 
for sale to the industry. But 
their chief interest lies in the 
fact that they bring to the at- 
tention of the men in the 
industry artists who can be 
encouraged and trained in 
the technical and commercial 
requirements of industrial 
art. The most important 
work is generally done indi- 
vidually by different style 
experts with the artist be- 
tween the contests, but of 
course without the contest 
there would have been no 
human material to work with. 
Now, it is unquestionably 
true that the industry has 
had a great influence upon 
the artists, but it is equally 
true that the artists in turn 
have had a great and highly 
desirable reaction upon the 
industry. No attempt has 
been made through these 
contests or in conference to 
emphasize this or that theory 
of art; the entire intent has 
been to make practical de- 
signs for the daily needs of 
a rapidly growing industry. 
No nation ever reached 
its full social, industrial, or 
political development with- 
out a national art type. Full 
national stature demands an 
individuality of expression. 
You cannot disassociate a 
nation from its commercial 
products. Whatever our ar- 
tistic errors of the past, it is 
certain that America is on 
the threshold of a new era in 
decorative art. And it is a 
most encouraging sign that 
this beginning is manifesting 
itself in the simple, constant 
daily things. You cannot 
build an art from easel pic- 
tures and statuary down to 
industrial things. You must 
do it as it was built in the 
past, on the solid foundation 
of applied art and craftsman- 
ship. The true spirit of or- 
nament lies at the back of 
every great zsthetic move- 
ment. At least ninety per 
cent of the really good things 
in Our museums were origin- 
ally objects of commerce, the 
work, not of artists, but of 
craftsmen. Nor were these 
objects the exceptional 
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things. They were the usual and familiar, 
common in their day, and made no appeal 
to be exclusive or restricted. They were 
subject in their time to all contemporan- 
eous commercial and industrial influences. 
They made no special claim for exemp- 


This design was awarded one 

of the ten fourth-class prizes. 

Margaret Walsh was the 
designer. 


Special awards to encourage 
the work of the Bushwick 
High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Won by Caroline Berker and 
Caroline Brookman. 





Awarded one of ten prizes in the fourth class. Designed by Ilonka Karasz. 
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tion from these conditions, either in re- 
gard to the person who executed them or 
to the manner in which they were sold. 
And art in all times and among all people 
begins to deteriorate into luxury and 
ostentation in almost the exact ratio in 


which it becomes a restricted 
expression, confined to priv- 
ileged protected groups and 
applied to restricted special- 
ized materials, treating only 
arbitrarily determined sub- 
jects. The very word “art” 
from its misuse and mis- 
comprehension has therefore 
come to be avoided by peo- 
ple who are really concerned 
about the thing itself. 

It is disconcerting, but 
very useful at times, to make 
a definition. The word “art” 
has been defined by a great 
many people and no defini- 
tion has ever completely 
suited either the individual 
who made it or the indi- 
vidual who accepted it. With 
these qualifications, however, 
| will endeavor to add to 
the number of attempts. 

Art isthe quality of interest 
and beauty applied to any ob- 
ject by man’s agency. 
Whether this object be of a 
permanent or transient na- 
ture makes no difference. 
The purpose to which it may 
be put, as long as this be 
an appropriate purpose, is 
beside the question. The 
method of expression is un- 
important; and an artist is 
an individual who expresses 
these qualities in matter. It 
is therefore quite proper to 
speak of designers as artists 
if their work merits this dis- 
tinction. It is quite proper 
to speak of a costume or a 
vase or a chair as art if these 
objects fill an zsthetic need 
and represent a creative im- 
pulse. And it is equally 
proper to refuse the distinc- 
tion to an oil painting which 
lacks the quality, or to refuse 
to call the person who did it 
an artist if his work is below 
defined zsthetic standards. 

There are three elements to 
be considered in the designs 
for fabrics. The first is the 
purpose to which the fabric 
is to be put; the second is the 
technical manner in which 
this fabric is to be decorated; 
and the third, the contem- 
poraneous feeling of potential 
purchases. It is obviously 
undesirable that the fabric for 
personal adornment should 
be decorated in the same 
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spirit as the fabric for interior 
decoration. In the fabric to be 
worn by a woman, for example, 
we have to consider not only the 
matter of surface decoration, but 
the matter of modeling as well; 
for the dress fabric is merely one 
of the elements that go to make a 
completed costume. The artist 
must keep in mind the idea of a 
woman doing a definite thing in a 
definite environment. The meas- 
ure of success is the finished pic- 
ture, not thepartsthereof. Often 
it happens that fabrics which, 
when made into costumes, are 
very successful, both commerci- 
ally and artistically, are not par- 
ticularly interesting when viewed 
as decorations. Hence it is that 
the criticism of the costumer is 
so valuable. 

The pictorial and dramatic in 
ornament has a greater latitude 
when it comes to fabrics that are 
to be used in interiors, such fab- 
rics as cretonnes, decorative silks 
and tapestries. Here the fabric 
has almost the value of a picture, 
and the artist consequently has 
a greater freedom of expression. 
The ornament is little disturbed in its ap- 
plication, and the problems of modeling 
that are inherent in costumes are absent. 

When we come to the machine we have 
first, of course, to consider its physical 
limitations of expression. There are 


A Novel Little Plant Stand S 
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Special award was made to 
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practicable for reproduction. 


some designs that are highly desirable in 
printing and not in weaving. If they 
are to be for costume, the artist must 
consider the fact that the silk cylinder 
for dress goods is from fifteen to sixteen 
inches in circumference, and for cotton 


Mr. W. E. Hentschel’s panel for its 
decorative qualities, although its form and arrangement were not 
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goods about eighteen inches, and 
designs that do not continually 
repeat within these limits are to 
be avoided as a general thing. 
Of course, by hand-block print- 
ing any repeat canbemade. The 
number of colors must be care- 
fully considered, as each color re- 
quires a separate roller and adds 
to the expense of production. 
The physical limits would be 
about eight colors; and if no 
direct artistic purpose is served, 
this number should be reduced. 
In printing for cretonnes and 
decorative silks, the cylinders are 
often larger, but even here the 
artist must exercise discretion, as 
large cylinders are very expensive 
to engrave and print slowly. | 
have known of instances where 
manufacturers have been willing 
to engrave rollers thirty-six inches 
in circumference, but these are 
very exceptional cases. 

When we come to weaving, the 
expression is even more restricted. 
While some beautiful things can 
be produced on plain looms, the 
Jacquard is the most important 
type for ornamental effects. The 
cutting of cards for the Jacquard, how- 
ever, is a very expensive matter, and the 
adjustment of the loom takes a great 
deal of time. Besides, woven effects 
should be simple and direct, and bear 
the same relationship (Continued on page 241) 
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THIS little plant stand was made originally to fit 

into a bay window, but when the owners moved 
into their present apartment they found it just the 
thing for this little nook. The table had been white 
enameled, which proved especially desirable in this 
room where the woodwork was dark and would 
otherwise have tended to give a sombre effect. 
Others may prefer to use some color, in keeping 
with the color scheme of the room where the stand 
is to be used. 


In the perspective sketch above, the table is 
turned with the back towards the front, so as to show 
the construction and measurements more clearly. 
The measurements, of course, can be changed to 
suit the size and shape of the space for which the 
table is intended. The height depends entirely on 
the height of the window sills of the bay window. 











Pictures and Their Framing 


A Large Subject and One On Which Volumes Might Be Written—But 
Here is a Clear Statement of the Fundamental Principles Involved 


By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


XCEPT to those particularly skilled 
in artistic and decorative subjects, 
the matter of the choice, framing 

and arrangement of pictures is apt to pre- 
sent difficulties and to some is decidedly a 
cross. Yet it is one of those tests of taste 
and knowledge in which we should not 
be found lacking; not only because of the 
use of pictorial art in our own homes, but 
also because pictures are so often our gifts 
to others. 

It is a large subject and one on which 
a volume might be written, but a clear 
statement of the principles in- 
volved will go far to aid the 
reader. Because of the limits of 
space and for a quicker appre- 
hension it will be well to give 
these in a crisp and concise 
manner. 

First, then, have few pictures 
rather than many, and omit 
everything not really desirable. 
Avoid the cluttering of walls— 
if one picture is sufficient for a 
space, do not use two. If the 
wall surface is highly decorative 
(as with a Morris or Crane 
paper or a cretonne effect), use 
none. Generally speaking we 
are not attempting art-galleries; 
the pictures in a house are part 
of the decoration, and all deco- 
ration should be consistent and 
proportionate. 

Pictures are not usually pur- 
chased as decorative units—the 
best possible thing for a certain 
situation — but because they 
themselves appeal to the buyer. 
The matter of fitting them in is 
often left for future considera- 
tion or none at all. The writer 
has no inclination to take over 
the task of changing human 
nature, but at least, let me ap- 
peal for the buying of good pic- 
tures only; for good art almost 
universally will fit in—some- 
where. The cultured may 
browse in many fields. It is 
difficult to guide those who have paid attention to other things 
in life and have neglected art, but they are at least safe in 
buying reproductions of the work of the masters of the past and 
present, provided the reproductions themselves are worthy and 
adequate. 

Avoid “calendar art;” avoid the saccharinely sentimental of 
many Victorians, the harrowingly sentimental of such pictures 
as “The Doctor,” and avoid the “soulful doggie”’ subject, unless 
perhaps for the nursery. Shun the hackneyed. Certain pic- 
tures—good in themselves—have become so staled by over 
use that they only irritate anyone with individuality. 


















The handsome old photograph frame in the circle makes an excellent 
setting for a color-reproduction of a Sir Joshua Reynolds portrait. 


An unusually beautiful setting for a painting of a Roman street scene. 
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To those who wish to make their 
selections accord with environment, it 
may be said: consider first the rooms in 
which they are to go and then their posi- 
tions in these rooms. Do not put a digni- 
fied Holbein in a rococo boudoir; do not 
put a distinctly modern picture in a room 
patently of the past; do not purchase any- 
thing which will be “out of scale” with 
the space in which it is to go, or out of 
harmony with the surroundings. 

If a room is of definite period character 
it is naturally wise to choose pictures of 
that period and frame them in 
accordance therewith, always 
remembering that as the same 
decorative influence overspread 
Europe, the pictures of one 
nation are generally suitable for 
the interiors of the others under 
the same influence. An Italian 
Renaissance picture may, there- 
fore, usually be employed in a 
Tudor or Elizabethan room, and 
an Eighteenth Century French 
print in a Georgian room. 

Where a house is not strongly 
period in character thereis much 
latitude, but due discrimination 
should be used. 

See things as a whole. Avoid 
monotony in the choice of pic- 
tures as in everything else, but 
do not hang right pictures in 
wrong rooms or put together 
things which are alien in charac- 
ter. Asextremes are most quick- 
ly apprehended, let us say, for 
illustration, a Madonna and a 
fox-hunt. 

High class original paintings 
in oil or water color are, of 
course, of the first consideration. 
Amateurish efforts at once con- 
demn the taste of anyone ill- 
advised enough to hang them. 
Those of moderate means may 
often find good things at sketch- 
club exhibitions or by visiting 
the studios of thoroughly good 
but not extravagantly priced 
men. The true artist is interested in the improvement of 
household effect and will frequently make a purchase possible. 

The old conventional flower pieces with vases, etc., and the 
landscape-and-architecture subjects of like period are of excel- 
lent decorative value. Some of these are now being reproduced 
by modern brushes. 

Colorful and strongly decorative paintings and panels are 
appropriate for rooms in the “Modern” vein. 

Color prints are among the most delightful things at one’s 
command. The original Eighteenth Century French and Eng- 
lish prints are now almost priceless, but there are excellent re- 
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By courtesy of Newcomb-Macklin Co., New York and Chicago. 


Gold frames of Stanford White and Whistler design. 


productions at fair figures, as well as travesties which 
should be shunned at any price. This is also true of the 
old sporting print, so admirable in its proper environ- 
ment. “ The Connoisseur,” and some Extra Numbers 
of “The Studio” contain excellent reproductions of 
color prints which may be used where small pictures 
are required. 

Good old Japanese prints (not the modern garish 
things) are highly decorative, and the work of the 
masters is great art. Some are naturally exceedingly 
rare and costly, but it is surprising how many good 
examples can still be bought at moderate figures. The 
German lithographs are colorful but full of the deadly 
heaviness which seems to oppress all German art. With the 
“Modern” style of decoration, Bakst and other such strong 
and striking things are best. Reproductions of miniatures are 
frequently very attractive and dainty bits of color decoration. 

Monotint reproductions, lithographs, etchings and drawings 
are admirable for libraries, men’s rooms, professional offices and 
living- and other rooms if of a scholarly or rather plain charac- 
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By courtesy of Charles of London, Decorator, New York City. 


The picture hung upon the paneling is entirely appropriate in character and placing. 
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ter. With the exception of etchings of figure subjects in the 
brighter vein, monotints are not so appropriate for use in rich 
and handsome reception rooms, drawing-rooms and boudoirs. 
The reason for this is given further on. Furthermore, in a 
room where paintings in gold frames occur it is inadvisable to 
use monotints or other pictures in wooden mouldings. 

Generally speaking there are two differing classes of frames— 
the wide and heavy ones naturally appropriate to the solid 
medium of oil color, and the lighter and more slender mouldings 
used for water colors, prints, etc. 

The good manufacturers of mouldings have eschewed the de- 
based styles so prevalent a few years ago, and excellent frames 
are now procurable. Very probably Whistler, who designed for 
his own pictures admirable frames, simple in line but sufficiently 
ornamental, was the leader in this reform, and the return to 

period styles has also had 
great influence. Bright and 
flashy gilt frames are now a 
thing of the past and duller 
gold is almost universally 
used. In this respect the 
pendulum occasionally 
swings too far and a little 


By courtesy of Newcomb-Macklin Co., New York and 


Chicago 


Narrow gold mouldings of ornamental 
character, shown above and on opposite page, 
suitable for water colors and color prints. 


more life would be permis- 
sible. We should remember 
that the walls of our rooms 
are seldom so strongly 
lighted as the framers’ shops, 
and due allowance should be 
made. Some mouldings are 
so greatly 
dulled that 
when placed 
in their in- 
tended posi- 
tions we find 
that too much decorative value has been lost. 

This brings us to the question of what the 
decorative value of the picture in its frame should 
be. It isa decorative unit, and in size, apparent 
weight, character, color, etc., it should neither 
jump into undue prominence nor be so unobtru- 
sive as to sink into oblivion. If a decorator errs 
it is likely to be in the direction of suppressing 
the picture-unit in favor of his general decorative 
scheme; if the artist errs it is usually in exalting 
it at the expense of the ensemble. There is a 
ditch on each side of the road, but it is not need- 
ful to fall into either. In trying mouldings against 
a picture the attempt should therefore be made 
to visualize the combined picture and frame in 
the actual position they are to occupy. 

The landscape or sea piece should usually have 
a simpler frame than the ornamental figure sub- 
ject ; oftentimes, the simpler it is, the better. Yet 
it is difficult to formulate rules where each 
picture has requirements of its own. Frequently 


For old portraits nothing 1s so appro- 
priate as the frames of their own time. 
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a painting of full and mellow harmony will look well in quite an 
ornamental setting if that be desired, and again a virile piece of 
work may be of sufficient strength to stand almost any frame. 
It is the picture which is full of detail or which is none too 
strong in ensemble which should not have further and distracting 
detail added in its frame. 

Unless newer portraits of women are emphatically modern in 
spirit we may use for them the very beautiful Adam, Louis 
Quinze, or Louis Seize designs. Men’s portraits will be more 
appropriately framed in rather heavier and simpler mouldings, of 
which the Whistler styles are among the best examples. For old 
portraits nothing is so appropriate as the frames of their own time. 

There are many good non-committal designs for modern paint- 
ings of various classes. The paintings of strongly decorative 
character—such as the figure pieces of the great Frenchmen, 
primarily used for panels, land- 
scapes with classical columns, 
street scenes of architectural 
character, and formal flower 
pieces with sculptured vases— 
partake largely of the nature 





of architectural decorations 
and should be treated ac- 
cordingly. They may have 
a constructional frame set- 
ting (a beautiful example of 
which is illustrated) or a 
removable frame of archi- 
tectural or simple character. 

Glass is not usually em- 





ployed over oil paintings 
except when they are of 


moderate di- 
mensions, of 
much value, 
or of great 
smoothness 
and delicacy 
of treatment; 
as, for instance, the work of the Dutch genre 
painters, fine portraits, flowers, etc. The protec- 
tion from dust, gas fumes, etc., afforded by glass 
is, however, so great that it might be used more 
often than it is. A strip is set in by the frame- 
maker so that it does not touch the picture. 
Glass must necessarily be used for the protec- 
tion of all pictures painted or printed upon paper. 
In general their frames, whether of gold or of 
wood, should be slender, or of but moderate 
width, unobtrusive and yet beautiful in form 
and line. They may either be of rather orna- 
mental design, such as those illustrated, or of 
plainer character, according to the pictures them- 
selves and their surroundings. Pictures with 
strong contrasts or masses of dark color naturally 
need greater sustaining weight of effect in the 
frames than dothoseof lighter and slighter nature. 
The logical frame for a color-reproduction of a 
picture painted in a certain period is a reproduc- 


The heavy cord used for the banging 
of this old portrait adds to its quaint- 
ness and appropriateness. 
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By courtesy of Newcomb-Macklin Co., New York and Chicago. 


French Period frames with finely modeled details. 


tion, to the scale of the print, of its original frame, or 
at least of a frame which might appropriately have been 
used. But the room in which it is to appear must also be 
considered, and sometimes a picture may be appropriate 
in spirit while its logical frame would not be. To cite an 
actual instance—a Nattier portrait in a room with 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite furniture. The picture is 
entirely in key with the furniture, but Nattier’s career was 
wholly within the time of Louis Quinze and a Louis Quinze 
frame is alien to such furniture. What was done? The influence 
which prevailed during the succeeding reign began some years 
before the death of Louis Quinze, and the same influence was 
strong both with Sheraton and Hepplewhite; consequently a 
Louis Seize frame was used with perfect results. 

[here is another expedient in such or similar cases. One of 
the beautiful Italian heads or figure-pieces with its appropriate 
frame would be in keeping with most homes of restrained and 
semi-classic character as well as in those of (Continued on page 238 





An arrangement of small pictures well illustrating the principles of balance. Notwithstand- 
ing the number of small objects, this room preserves an admirable repose. 





A Happy Combination of Dignity and Hospitality 


Bigelow and Wads- 
worth, Architects 





The excellence of this ball 
results from a close adherence 
to Georgian prototypes. The 
designer was evidently per- 
fectly acquainted with the 
type and with the details of 
the type. He employs the 
fullarchitectural order (Doric) 
except for the base to the 
pilasters, which is omitted. 
The richness of the hall 
(which is wood) is largely 
due to the contrast of detailed 
surfaces with plane surfaces, 
—as in the flutings of the 
pilasters next the simple 
panels and in the detail of 
the triglyph face against the 
plane metope: both members 
of the frieze. The same con- 
trast 1s shown in the cornice 
above, in the egg and dart 
mouldings contrasted with 
the plane fillets. 
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The use in Europe of iron upon doors as straps and hinges was begun as 
early as the tenth century, but the first work was very crude and consisted of 
straps upon the heavily sheathed doors, bolted through and intended to hold 
the doors together. From this work developed the elaborate strap binges of the 
twelfth and thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—of which the finest are those 
of Bisconnet upon the doors of Notre 
Dame in Paris. Later in the fifteenth 
century, the work in iron began to be 


Simple type of a similar 
character to early ironwork 
is shown in the Espangol- 
ctte bolt (above andirons) 
and the door bottom bolt. 























Strap hinges for 
Synod House, 
Cathedral of St. 
Jobn the Divine, 
New York. It was 
quite usual to 
divide sheet metal 
in various ribbon- 
like lengths and 
floreate the ends— 
this resembles 
English work. 


Rim lock and plate with ring handles: 
French in character—especially in the 
delicacy of curves. 


~~, 


Thumb latch for 
Graduate College, 
Princeton, N. J. 
This is a particu- 
larly interesting 
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Hand-Wrought Fittings for the Home 







These admirably express the method of working the material, 
the bolts and pins indicating extremely well the assembling of 
the parts and the figures announcing the use of sheet metal. 


Designed and Executed by 
F. L. Koralewsky 


Hinge and one top door bolt (right) in early strap type with 

simple, well-proportioned terminations. 

unfortunately does not show the richness and beauty of 
these pieces. 


Openwork hinges and hasp of eighteenth-century type with 
tendency towards Renaissance lines. Intended for a chest. 
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imitation of wood and of leather, and was the work of locksmiths rather 
than of smiths. Mr. Koralewsky’s work follows the traditions of the best 
of the ironwork—showing the marks of forging and the blows of the ham- 
mer, and having, therefore, admirable texture upon its surfaces, which 
prevents any appearance of mechanical or machine work. In most cases, 
it is inspired by the thirteenth and four- 
teenth century medieval work—one piece 
only having Renaissance character. 





Escutcheon and lever han- 
les. A Renaissance design 
of a late sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century type. 





Combination thumb and lift latch. Simple 
work showing marks of forge. 


piece of an early 
type, showing ham- 
mer-marks and 
with excellent tex- 
ture. 


The photograph 
















The Fundamentals of Interior Decoration 


The Fourth Article in the Series—Decorative Outlines 


UST as structural outlines ought to 
demonstrate the most beautiful way 
in which any given forms can be ex- 

pressed, so decorative outlines ought to show the best 
and most beautiful way in which those forms can further 
be clothed and interpreted. To understand this fully 
would lead us into the necessity of learning the theory of 
design in all its ramifications; but, as the average person 
has neither time nor inclination for anything so complex, 
we feel that the only substitute for that specific knowledge 
is to be found in familiarizing oneself with the standards 
of art and architecture of the past, by studying and absorb- 
ing those traditions of beauty which have come down to 
us in the buildings, furniture and textiles of earlier times. 

Always, we return to the mysterious quality 
we call Beauty. Howshall wedescribe it in its 
relation here to decorative outlines and their 
functions of adding Beauty to Beauty? A 
great authority on design, Denman Waldo 
Ross, wrote the following illuminating sen- 
tences on this subject in his book, “A afi. 
Theory of Pure Design:” 

“| refrain from any reference to Beauty 
as a principle of design, it is not a principle 
but an experience, . . . which defies analy- 
sis and has no explanation. We distinguish 
it from all other experiences. It gives us 
pleasure, perhaps the highest pleasure we 
have. At the same time it is idle to talk 
about it . . . to write about it... . ‘It 
is beautiful,’ you say. Then somebody asks, 
‘Why is it beautifulr’ There is no answer 
to that question. . . . While | am quite 
unable to give any definition or explanation of Beauty, 
| know where to look for it, where | am sure to find 
it. The beautiful is re- 
vealed always, as far as | 
know, in the forms of Or- 
der, in the Modes of Har- 
mony, of Balance, or of 
Rhythm. While there are 
many instances of Har- 
mony, Balance, and 
Rhythm which are not par- 
ticularly beautiful, there 
is, | believe, nothing really 
beautiful which is not or- 
derly in one or the other, 
or in two, or in all three, 
of these modes.” 

Simply for the purpose 
of making a complex sub- 
ject a little more clear, we 
have rather arbitrarily 
separated it into the two 
divisions noted in the 
preceding chapter: A, 
Structural Outlines, and 
B, Decorative Outlines. 
All outlines, abstractly 
considered, are merely the 
visible boundaries of cer- 
tain areas, or, as they are 
defined by the authority 
above quoted, “Outlines 
are lines, which, returning 
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The little wrought-iron chandelier is a 
fairly good modern adaptation of an 
old example, and its decorative outlines 
clearly follow and enhance the structural 
outlines. 


Of the three candlesticks, the middle one is a copy of an antique carved wood and 
stlver model, and 1s far better in its decorative outline than the other two which are 
composite types and lack harmony in the relative proportions of their various parts. 
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to themselves, make enclosures and describe 
areas of different measures and shapes.” 

As we have, however, for the sake of argu- 
ment, split the subject into A and B, we might say that 
A can be compared to bread, the staff of life, and B to 
the sugar and spice we add to our bread-dough to make 
it into cake! And any good cook will see the point when 
we ask her to imagine the result of putting all the 
various spices into the same cake—sugar, pepper, salt, 
nutmeg, mustard, cloves, etc., etc., or even of putting 
an unlimited amount of any one of them into one 
cake! Yet some people do just about that in the way 
they make use of decorative outlines in their houses— 
with equally indigestible and ill-tasting results, too! 
In our houses, this matter of decorative out- 
ee line obviously applies to the treatment of all 
, the various surfaces which are left plain and 
unadorned between the structural outlines 
of the building, such as wall spaces, ceilings, 
floors, window and door-openings, and, 
wy finally, to all the furniture and hangings we 
7) assemble in the completed interior. If we 

were attempting to study the theory of 
design in order to incorporate its principles 
in our own handiwork, we would have to ap- 
proach the matter from a different angle than 
the purely critical one here suggested, but for 
the average home-maker there is not so much 
question of creative designing, but instead 
the opportunity to combine to the best ad- 
vantage the designs already worked out by 
others and definitely crystallized, for good or 
ill, into the things we buy as “furnishings.” 
It follows that we must study the matter from a 






selective, rather than a creative, point of view—and for 


that we need two condi- 
tions: first, an understand- 
ing of the qualities and 
characteristics of purely 
decorative outlines, as dis- 
tinct from structural out- 
lines. That knowledge we 
can get by studying all the 
details of good architec- 
ture and design which we 
can see about us—in actual 
buildings, or in photo- 
graphs, or prints, in books, 
or wherever we can find 
them. We can only hint 
here, for lack of space, at 
the fascinating vistas which 
this subject opens to any- 
one who cares to look fur- 
ther into it. 

As a general rule, we 
shall find that decorative 
outlines are so arranged as 
not to weaken structural 
outlines in appearance. If 
that rule is disregarded, 
whether in the treatment 
of the large surfaces of a 
house, or in_ individual 
pieces of furniture, the re- 
sult will be a lack of order 
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In wrought iron this type of decorative outline is obviously suited to the purpose intended, and adds 
grace, charm and lightness to an ornamental railing, which might suggest the opposite of those 
qualities, if it were not properly handled. In textiles, of the sort meant for hangings and in wall 
papers, this type of pattern would be “fussy” in effect, unless done on a different scale and with 
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proper regard for the other “patterns” 
that must take their places in the room, 
or of the structural outlines of the spaces 
treated. According to the definition pre- 
viously quoted, it is plain that outlines 
make patterns of the areas they enclose, 
and we will bear that in mind in speaking 
of patterns here. Wall papers, in this 
respect, are particularly a trap for the 
unwary because average people do not 
visualize the effect of what is called 
“pattern-repeat,” and they buy wall 
paper as they would a picture, quite 
forgetting that the sample they see is 
only a part of the total pattern after 


exactly the right color-values. 


















The decorative outlines and patterns on the wall surfaces follow the struc- 
tural outlines in such a way as to emphasize the latter. 


and harmony which nothing can compensate for—no matter 
how lovely the pattern or the coloring of the so-called “decora- 
tion” may be in itself. 

We give in some of our pictures one or two examples of that 
rule, showing various uses of decorative outlines to add orna- 
ment without weakening structural outlines. If you compare 
the two interiors, you will see in one that very little ornament 
is used in the wall spaces except the fine carving of the face of 
the corbels which project from the wall to uphold the spring of 
the arches. The body of those stones is embedded in the solid 
masonry of the walls and only a small 
section projects into the room, so the 
carving on the face of them in no way 
weakens their carrying power, but does 
add greatly to their beauty; this wall 
treatment makes a wonderful back- 
ground for the few fine paintings and 
hangings which are shown. 

In the other room, the decorative 
treatment is achieved by painted outlines 
or patterns on the wall surfaces, and 
those follow the structural outlines in 
such a way as to emphasize and strengthen 
the latter besides adding richness and 
beauty to the whole, in a way which ; 4 
nothing else could do as well. ; 

In our average modern dwelling house 
a very common mistake is made in the 
treatment of wall spaces and floor spaces. 
In both cases the effort to get decorative 

















all, and the repetition of that section in 
the given wall space is what will really 
matter, moi whether each piece of it is a pretty picture in 
itself. 

The second condition necessary for the study of design from a 
selective point of view is Imagination. Some authority on psy- 
cho-analysis has said that the faculty of imagination must be 
cultivated in human beings before the age of fifteen or it never 
develops at all; whether that rule is invariable or not we do not 
know. “Visualizing” in the sense we mean it is certainly a by- 
product of the imagination, and it would save untold wasted 
time and trouble for the world of home-makers if they spent 
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Here very little ornament ts used in the wall spaces, a treatment which 
makes a wonderful background for the few fine paintings and hangings. 





























effect leads to a lavish use of patterned 
wall paper and patterned rugs, without 


Both chairs are quite lavishly ornamented, but the carved outlines in both cases are perfectly 
subordinate to the structural outlines, as is clearly seen in the side elevations. 
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more hours in cultivating 
that heaven-sent quality! 
Familiarization with the 
art of the world is the 
best stimulant we know 
for the growth of imagin- 
ation—particularly with 
the art and architecture 
of past ages, because we 
cannot delve into any 
chapter of the past with- 
out falling under the spell 
of romance and mystery 
which it is certain to hold, 
and while we may think 
we are studying only 
“period furniture” or 
“Elizabethan architec- 
ture,” we are in reality 
(though probably uncon- 
sciously) having our minds 
and hearts thrilled and 
quickened by the histories 
of the people of those 
times, by the stirring ap- 
peal of adventures and 
exploits which our own 
day can rarely equal. In 
remoter ages there was 
more leisure to cultivate 
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Of the two mirrors 
shown, the smaller is a 
very common type of 
Colonial frame. This 
is a correct example of 
decorative outline 
which enhances and 
adds strength and char- 
acter to the structural 
outline. The modern 
mirror 1s over-‘‘deco- 
rated” by the addition 
of several groups of 
carved ornaments, 
which have no apparent 
relation in size or out- 
line to the mirror-frame, 
or to each other, and 











which might as well 
have been picked out of 
any miscellaneous lot 
by a blindfolded person, 
and stuck on to any 
other object quite as 
appropriately as on to 
the mirror. Besides 
lack of fitness, the larger 
ornament is dispropor- 
tionately heavy, and its 
outline conflicts with 
and infringes on the 
structural outline of the 
frame, without the ex- 
cuse of being, even in 
appearance, a neces- 
sary part of it. 
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Those designers knew the 
secret of decorative out- 
lines, and used them ina 
way that has been the de- 
spair of most of their imi- 
tators in succeeding gen- 
erations. 

The same general rule, 
of so using decorative out- 
line that it shall not ap- 
pear to weaken structural 
outline, applies to furni- 
ture of every kind as well 


as to wall surfaces. For 


instance, in the illustra- 
tions of two chairs shown, 
both are quite lavishly or- 
namented, but the carved 
outlines in both cases are 
perfectly subordinate to 
the structural outlines, as 
is clearly seen in the side 
elevation of each. 

We regret we have not 
space enough to show more 
pictures here of the wrong 
use of this sort of decora- 
tive outline, but each one 
of you can find plenty of 
horrible examples if you 








the power of imagination 
in average people, more need for it in practical 


look about you with this 
point in mind! Much modern furniture is ugly in 











fact. 

Certainly, if we study their work with the fore- 
going thought in mind, we will realize that only 
the most wonderful power of “visualizing’’ could have enabled 
the builders of old to accomplish what they did, to weave the 
marvelous patterns they made for the adornment of surfaces. 





structural outline to begin with, and is then 
further tortured with so-called ornamental addi- 
tions of machine-carved details, or bent wood 
spirals, or wicker or rattan convolutions that are out of all 
proportion or keeping with the actual construction of the 
piece, and deform instead of decorate it. (Continued on page 242) 


Community News 


The People of Walton, N. Y., Have Reason To Be Proud of Their Civic League 


By ETHEL WEBB 


“T°HE following sketch shows what a well-organized Civic 
League may accomplish even in a small community. 

Walton is a town of well-to-do people, all of whom have com- 
fortable homes and fixed modes of living. The advent of a mill, 
bringing with it four hundred mill-hands seeking boarding places, 
threw the inhabitants into something of a panic. The problem 
was finally turned over to the Civic League to solve. 

In the town was a large, old-fashioned boarding-hall which 
had formerly been connected with the academy, and had been 
built to house two hundred resident students. A stock com- 
pany of Civic League members was formed and the building 
purchased. With the cooperation of the townspeople it was 
converted into an ideal rooming-house for women workers. A 
restaurant was run in connection with the rooming-house, 
which furnished meals at moderate prices. A capable woman 
was hired to superintend the affairs of the house. While the 
scheme was not planned as an investment, nevertheless it paid 
a fair rate of interest. 

When a!l this had been accomplished we found there was still 
further work to be done. Our young people were becoming un- 
manageable because of their abounding youth, desire for 
excitement and love of fun. Fun they must have, but fun 
directed along safe channels. 

For the boys the league fostered the gang spirit and rented a 


large storeroom where the boys between the ages of twelve and 
twenty could meet. A slightly wounded soldier, whose career 
the boys of the town had followed with great interest, was se- 
cured to act as janitor. All sorts of games and a shelf of the 
best books and magazines were provided. Recreational games 
under the supervision of a physical director were encouraged. 
A band and orchestra were organized, and the boys were hired to 
furnish music for various entertainments. 

For the girls the community spirit was encouraged so as to 
keep the girls in crowds and prevent the usual pairing off. A 
large, well-lighted room was secured and fitted up with all the 
accessories dear to club-loving girls. All girls were made wel- 
come, the only stipulation being that the girls should invite an 
older woman to be their guest each evening they met. This 
guest was usually able to suggest some novel and interesting 
diversion. We made much of their efforts at cooking, and often 
when a woman was going to entertain she would ask the club to 
prepare one item of her menu, for which she paid well. This gives 
the girls a fund from which they may draw for their own spreads. 
The girls have formed a Glee Club and are often asked to play 
at public entertainments. The spirit of rivalry is rampant and 
does much towards keeping them in good order. 

The young folks are still fun-loving boys and girls, but the 
fun is well-organized and has an uplift tendency. 














The Suburban Home of Mr. Irving T. Bush 


O seldom does it happen that the 
harmonious treatment of a house 
measures up to the striking oppor- 

tunities of its surroundings, that when 
a close relationship between the struc- 
ture and the site does exist, as in the 
case of the suburban home of Mr. 
Irving T. Bush at Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson, the result is quite irresistible. 
It must be acknowledged that fine 
landscape gardening has contributed 
not a little to this result, for in de- 
veloping all the attractive natural 
scenery the spirit of the setting was 
jealously preserved. By judicious 
clearing and pruning, beautiful vistas 
were opened up, and dividing lines 
either softened or wholly obliterated, 
to the end that the fourteen acre 
estate was, as if by magic, 
expanded into the sem- 
blance of a vast English 
park. 

The Bush house, as it 
stands today, is a delight- 
ful remodeled Colonial of 
the Georgian type, which 
not only accords with its 
setting in a perfectly natu- 
ral way, but is made to 
blend into the background 


The picture above shows one of 
the wing porches and a portion 
of the portico that savors so 
much of Mt. Vernon. 
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by such interesting architectural devices 
as flights of tapestry brick steps leading 
to the grounds from the many porches 
and terraces that form so striking a feat- 
ure of the house plans. A mass of Eng- 
lish ivy, trained to cover the foundation 
walls and the brick piazza supports, not 
only hides uninteresting details, but is 
an important factor in accentuating 
the sense of the house belonging to the 
soil. 

When Mr. Bush, President of the 
Bush Terminal Company of New York, 
and by the way Director of the 
Port during the war, bought the prop- 
erty at Irvington, he was attracted, 
not by the house, which was of the 
unlovely mansard roof variety, but 
by the wonderful trees and the many 
natural beauties that dis- 
tinguish the site. He loved 
the monumental elms that 
stood in majestic solitude 
or in neighborly groups 
about the grounds, and set 
a high value on the many 
rare specimens found grow- 
ing in the wooded tracts 
upon the property. 

Standing on a slight emi- 
nence some fifty rods back 


A third story was added over the 

main part to give height and also 

to provide accommodations for 
the servants. 


LOIRE 


The Bush house, as it stands today, is a delightful remodeled Colonial of the Georgian type, which not only accords with its setting in a perfectly natural 


way, but is made to blend into the background by interesting architectural devices. 
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Architect, John J. Petit. 
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The simple elegance of the dining-room 1s altogether satisfying. Each article of mahogany is really a museum piece, picked up by the owner on an 
automobile tour through England. The rare old gate-legged table, for example, is a couple of hundred years old. 
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The library is richly paneled in old English oak to within the depth of the tapestry frieze. The soft tones 
of the latter harmonize with those in the rare rugs on the floor. 
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from the old Albany post road which 
marks the westerly boundary of the 
estate, the house fits into the picture 
in a peculiarly interesting fashion. 
The stately facade with its group of 
Colonial pillars is fittingly framed by 
the towering trees that stretch out 
their branches so beneficently about 
it. A carpet of green, happily un- 
ornamented by the “formal” flower 
beds that more often mar than mend 
the appearance of a lawn, rolls away 
to the street, while at the back of the 
house the ground slopes away in a 
series of undulating swells, losing 
itself in a grove of magnificent forest 
trees in the distance. 

Little of the exterior, reminiscent 
of its mansard days, is left to mark 
the passing of the type, for every 
evidence of the ugly relationship to a 
style that had nothing to recom- 
mend it was ruthlessly severed by 
the architect, Mr. John J. Petit of 
New York, to whose skill and taste 
the remodeling is due. The offend- 
ing roof was removed and the ancient 
veranda enclosing three sides of the 
house with the most uncompromising 
severity was ripped away. And so, 
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While there was no intention of following any especial period in the furnishings of the big living-hall, the aim has been to select from the best English 


from the ashes of the 
past there arose an im- 
posing Georgian home 
that spells repose and 
harmony in every phase 
of its attractive and 
comfortable exterior. 
Two wings, built out 
on either side, extend- 
ing some fifteen feet 
beyond the original 
line and ending in 
charming covered 
porches, constituted, 
perhaps, the most im- 
portant change. The 
space between the 
wings was reserved for 
the commanding por- 
tico that savors so 
much of Mt. Vernon 
and which is by all 
odds the most distin- 
guishing feature of the 
house. Rising two full 
stories in height, the 
veranda roof is upheld 
by four massive pillars 





styles, and Chippendale has, perhaps, been favored more than others. 
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To enable one to take advantage of every aspect, the architect introduced verandas and terraces 
from which may be seen the bills in the distance. 


and is finished with a 
typical Colonial balus- 
trade. A similar dec- 
oration is carried out 
in the two wing porches, 
although in the latter 
case, the pillars are 
used in groups of three. 
A third story was 
added over the main 
part to give height 
and also to provide 
accommodations for 
the servants and stor- 
age space. 

The right wing con- 
tains the library, while 
the dining-room, 
greatly enlarged, lies 
back of it. The left 
wing includes the re- 
ception room and ves- 
tibule connected with 
the main entrance. 
The original parlor and 
reception room were 
thrown together to 
form (Continued on page 248) 





It 1s always an open 

question whether or 

not a valance is a 

desirable feature, but 

even more important 

is the choice of a 
suitable material. It A) 
is a grave mistake to = 
assume that any pat- 

tern which in itself 

is pleasing to the eye 




















How much more 
restful 1s this dainty- 
pattern hung at the 
same window. The 
stripe gives a sug- 
gestion of height to 
the room, and this 1s 
further emphasized 
by the use of a plain 
white valance in- 
stead of the figured 
material. Look at 














will be equally satis- 
fying when bung at 
the window. This 
bold figured design 
is attractive, but is 
far too strong for the 
use to which it has 
been put. It is a 
case of the frame 
running away with 
the picture. 


the picture above 
and then return to 
this one. Your eve 
will feel the differ- 
ence even if you do 
not sense it in more 
subtle ways. The 
upper picture ex- 
plains why so many 
seemingly well-deco- 
rated rooms make 
one feel restless and 
a bit uncomfortable. 


At Your Service 


Curtain Problems Which Have Troubled Some of 
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The window above has a sheer white net or scrim cur- 
tain fastened at the top on the under edge of the arched 
casing by means of tacks or by rings sewn on a tape and 
slipped over a row of small nails. The bottom of the 
curtain 1s shirred on a rod running across at the top 
of the sash. A second rod placed directly back of this 
one holds the side draperies and 1s itself hidden by the 
narrow heading which fintshes the scrim curtain above. 


them on to the casing. 
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Our Readers—Perhaps They Have Troubled You 


One woman has solved the problem of the double curtain rod by 

having two short rods made for the overdraperies and hinging 

The drawing below shows how the short 

rods swing back away from the window when it 1s desirable to keep 

dampness from penetrating the draperies or strong sunlight from 
fading them. 


Very pleasing lines are given this arched window by the 
full-length curtains which are held back at the sides 
half-way down the sash. For a curtain of this sort, 
plain goods, edged with a gimp or narrow fringe, 1s 
prettier than a figured material, since the tie-back in- 
terrupts the symmetry of a design. A fairly heavy 
material would also be advisable, since it may be used 
with less fulness at the top and hangs more gracefully. 





















A 31-inch wide English printed linen. 
ground with delicately colored stripes. 


bachelor-bution blue. Price $2.50. 


graph above, French design 


green. Price 95 cents 











This cretonne 1s brought out in a variety of strik 
ing color combinations which would go well with 
stained woodwork and stained or painted furnt- 
ture. Would make a very interesting tnterior for 
certain types of rooms. 31 inches wide. Price 
$1.10. 


Imported cretonne (in oval) in rich colorings on 
a black ground. Could be used successfully in 
living-room, on porch, or in man’s room, with two- 
toned rugs and plain fabrics for furniture covers. 
31 inches wide. Price $1.50. 








Fascinating Designs in Cretonne Hangings 


Natural color 
The flowers are 
a harmonious combination of white, rose, mulberry and 


An attractive 31-inch wide cretonne in small photo- 
Ground of broad stripe 

in pink, green or gold; overprint figures in shades of 
. gray; narrow stripes buff: floral spray of deep rose and 
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Cretonnes Selected From the Studio of 
Flora MacDonald, Interior Decorator 





This charming 31-inch linen comes in several color- 

ings on natural color ground. The blue and dull gold, 

or the soft rose shades with foliage of blue-greens, are 
unusually pleasing. Price $3.50. 











An ultra modern print 31 inches wide is shown 1n the 
small photograph above. Stripes of natural color and 
gray. The background of the medallion ts a delicate 
green, outlined in brown. The design is a combination 
of mulberry shades and,gray-brown. Price $1.65. 
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An old-fashioned cretonne with a rich yellow 
ground and the design in natural color and black. 
Could be used effectively in dining-room or bed- 
rooms with cream-painted woodwork and old- 
fashioned mahogany furniture. 31 inches wide. 
‘ Price $1.35. 












An English chintz in a quaint all-over design in 
greens, blues and suggestion of gold on a white 
ground. Particularly useful for a sunny bed- 
room with white or cream woodwork and plain 
paper. 31 inches wide. Price $1.10. 























Of the painted variety. (Morgan Memo- 
rial Museum, Hartford, Conn.) 
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Examples of the clder hand-painted variety. 


In one tone of red. (Morgan Memo- 
rial Museum, Hartford, Conn.) 
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(From the collection 


in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 


Old Colonial Tiles 


And the Important Part They Played in Our Charming Old Colonial Interiors 


By EDWARD B. ALLEN 


UCCESSFUL interior decoration depends largely on the 

S proper blending of simplicity and ornament, of simple tones 
with the proper dash of color in the right place. And the 

more we study our genuine Colonial interiors the more we 
realize the cause of their innate charm. The chimney piece with 
the fireplace is often the chief point of interest, and naturally 
the eye turns to that as to a magnet and there 
lingers to admire—not only its carvings, soft ax 
ivory tones, or the darker richness of mahogany, & ' 
but the brilliant color effects produced by its 
picture tiles which outline the edge of the 
fireplace. 

These tiles are, in fact, marvelously inter- 
esting and worth examination—mere bits of 
clay, painted and baked, yet what a history 
they unfold! Theirs is such an old, old story, 
extending back as it does into the remote ages, 
even to the era of the sand-covered ruins of Old 
Assyria. 

From that time onward tiles have protected 
the roofs and beautified the walls and floors of 
temples, mosques and palaces as well as humble 
homes, reaching the apex of grandeur in that 
dream palace of old Moorish Spain—the Alham- 
bra. They are not confined to any one epoch 
or any one nation—they belong to the world 
at large, passing onward from one nation to 
another from the East to the West, each add- 
ing something to the art before relinquishing 
it to the next. 

Soon after the Dutch commenced the manu- 
facture of their famous Delft ware some two 





hundred and fifty years ago, they started making tiles. Being 

produced at comparatively small cost, these soon became use- 

ful as well as ornamental for wainscoting living-rooms, dairies 

and so forth. They were found to be cheaper than wood, lasted 

longer, and were more easily kept clean. (Yet only compara- 

tively recently have we introduced tiles into our dairies and 
kitchens and bathrooms as a wonderful modern 
improvement.) 

Then the industry traveled, with that of 
pottery, across the Channel to England. From 
here tiles were shipped to our Colonies, along 
with those charming pieces of Grandmother's 
choice china, which everyone with a spark of ap- 
preciation of the beautiful will always cherish. 

The tiles soon became such a decorative 
feature that they took the public by storm; and 
the combined genius of artists, engravers and 
potters was lavished upon them. At first the 
designs were in one color, the famous Delft blue, 
green, purple or red, on a background of white, 
with designs of flowers, birds, animals, land- 
scapes painted by hand and covered by a film of 
glaze, which not only preserved the design, but 
added brilliance which is the keynote of their 
beauty. ; 

Then, about 1755, the Liverpool printers, 
John Sadler and Guy Green, invented the pro- 
cess of printing the decorations on tiles and 
pottery from designs cut by Carver, the famous 
engraver. It was a revolutionary process, and 
the added cheapness and rapidity of produc- 
tion, as well as greater excellence, led to an 


These hand-painted tiles, from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, show the wide list of subjects covered. 
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HOUSE B 


The tiles around this fireplace in the Pierce-Nichols house, Salem, 
Mass., illustrating AZsop’s Fables in black and white, are of the 
printed variety and are apparently genuine Sadler tiles. 
character and excellence are easily seen by the enlargements. 


Permission of Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 
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enormous demand, which at once 
made Liverpool tiles famous. Al- 
though tiles were also made at 
Lambeth and Bristol, Liverpool 
remained the chief centre of pro- 
duction. The new process made 
clean-cut pictures of excellent 
drawing with from one to several 
colors enclosed by a scroll border. 

The subjects of the decorations 
of these character tiles were now 
taken from popular engravings, pic- 
tures, famous actors and actresses 
as they appeared in popular plays 
of the day, scenes from playbills, 
characters from books, A£sop’s 
Fables, religious subjects innumer- 
able, famous buildings, walled 
towns with towers, cottages, agri- 
cultural and pastoral scenes with 
charming shepherdess and sheep, 
domestic scenes, flowers, soldiers 
in armor—an innumerable list. As the fashion for the printed 
tiles grew, no doubt they were changed as the latest designs 
appeared or were added to other rooms as rapidly as possible, 
becoming the subject of animated conversation and discus- 
sion as to merit or superiority of those of one town or potter 
over another. 

The tiles were sometimes used within the fireplaces, covering 
the bricks on each side, so that, with the metal fireback, the whole 
interior was practically covered, producing a rich and pleasing 
effect. Only a few such are found today, however, and they are 
carefully restored and preserved. 

The illustrations clearly show the marked differences of the 
two kinds, the painted and printed ones. The latter are clear 
cut and sharp in outlines and also have backgrounds, fore- 
grounds and perspective, which the others generally lack. The 
first seldom express other than single ideas, while the latter are 
almost invariably complex. 

The tiles around the fireplace in the Pierce-Nichols house, 
Salem, Mass., illustrating AZsop’s Fables ia black and white, 
are of the printed variety and are apparently genuine Sadler 
tiles. Their character and excellence are clearly seen by the 
enlargements appended. Those who remember the tales can 
easily read the pictures. 

The figures playing battledore in the costume of the period are 
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painted in varying shades of 
greenish yellow, purple, gray and 
blue, with a background of green 
trees and a foreground of green 
turf. The figures promenading, 
with the castle in the background, 
are in one tone of red. These are 


from a choice collection in the 
Morgan Memorial Museum at 
Hartford, Connecticut. Those 


from the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art are mostly the older hand- 
painted variety, showing the wide 
list of subjects covered, includ- 
ing soldiers, various occupations, 
doves of peace, Joseph sold by his 
brethren, Christ baptized by St. 
John, houses, ships and geomet- 
rical designs. 

The history of the process of 
making these old tiles is no less 
interesting; yet one should listen 
to an enthusiastic expert to get the true significance of selection 
of clay, its preparation, the fashioning of the tile, the baking 
and rebaking many times repeated; then the addition of the 
design; the mystery of under-glaze and over-glaze; the blending 
of soft enamel with wet color before being set by baking in the 
under-glaze process, which produced such beautiful color effects; 
then the change to the over-glaze process, because the printed 
design had to have a hard, dry surface; and the discovery and 
development of the glaze, which is a marvel in itself, and is the 
culminating point in tile production. Thus we learn that 
science, art and knowledge for ages past have each contributed 
to the production of these our Colonial tiles. 

Unfortunately they are not all carefully treasured. Some can 
yet be found in old houses; some in the earth and ashes of other 
houses long since destroyed, waiting for some kindly person to 
bring them forth once more to the light of day and admiration of the 
appreciative. Others are in junk shops, while a few are care- 
fully guarded treasures of enthusiastic collectors and museums. 

What can we as a nation add to this beautiful production 
of the past before we pass it on? If we can add nothing 
to that so nearly perfect, we can at least show appreciation 
and understanding and preserve for the future these bits 
of beauty which have come to us from the past, and which 
teach such a valuable lesson in home decoration. 













The Furniture of the Allies 


ITI. English Furniture 


“T had before discovered that there was 
nowhere but in England the distinction of 
middling people; I perceive now that there 
is peculiar to us middling houses; how 
snug they are!” 

WALPOLE’s LETTERS. 


S that the reason, do you suppose, 
| why English furniture, or our 
adaptation of it in our own 
country, seems suited to the gener- 
ality of homes in America as noth- 
ing else can? Oris it just a racial 
prejudicer Certainly, English furni- 
ture is an “interior” furniture, by 
which | mean it was designed for a 
northern people, with long winters in 
their lives, who spent much of their 
time indoors, and who, for genera- 
tions, assimilated a kind of quiet 
comfort that is not nearly so evident 
in France or Italy. 
Of course, furniture, like music, as 
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are called ““Gromwellian tables.” 
Heavy as these tables sometimes 
were they were much more movable 
than the refectory table, and, when 
the later Stuart days came round, 
and tea and coffee and chocolate 
began to be served, and cards and 
scandal as well, tables, little tables, 
easily pushed about, had great vogue. 

As for chairs, at first they were 
thrones or nearly so; the property 
only of kings, great prelates and the 
higher nobility—the significance of 
their importance yet remains in the 
word “chairman’’—and_ massive, 
immovable things they were, too. 
Gradually, however, their construc- 
tion lightened, and more of them 
were made, though, even at the time 
of William the Third, whenever a state 
chair was ordered, half a dozen stools 
and two long forms or benches ac- 





we all know, was one of the last 

arts to feel the quickening effect of 

the Renaissance, and England, from 

the very insularity of her position, 

was the last important European 

country to develop and change in the styles of her 

mobiliary furniture. Walnut, for instance, was 

used in France a long time before Restoration 

cabinet-makers employed it in England, and cer- 

tain marquetry cabinets of the Louis Thirteenth 

period, specimens of which are now in the Louvre, 

did not appear in England until William and 

Mary ascended the throne. Indeed, “oak and 

insularity” is a phrase sometimes used in ex- 

plaining this long delay, but when we observe and 

study the beautiful Tudor and Jacobean refec- 

tory tables and court cupboards and chairs, | 

am sure we are grateful for any detaining cir- 

cumstances. | must confess to you that if | 

have a passion transcending my affection for 

English walnut it is my love of English oak. 
reg at first just long baneds stretched 

upon supporting trestles,— 

mark how the description 

still persists in the euphuism 

“festal board’ that Time 

has left us,—in Tudor days 

became heavier, more solidly 

constructed, with massive, 

bulbous legs, richly carved, 

and straight stretchers, 

carved, too, at times: in fact, 

the type of table known to 

us as a “refectory table.” 


From a drawing by Lady Diana Beauclerc, Walpole’s 
admired friend and protegee. 
Adam in type, and the supporting posts are full of 


classic feeling. 








That's because they were 
the kind used in monastic 
refectories, and because 
secular art was later and 
dependent upon the religious 
expression. The “gate-leg”’ 
or “hundred-leg” table with 
a round top did not appear 
until the Protectorate; in 
England occasionally they 
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The Chippendale chair is an adaptation of the French 
rococo design, one of his 
the original idea is infinitely surpassed. Below is one of 
Hepplewhite’s own designs for a window seat. 
ful simplicity and the delicacy of its carving have the 


““ribband back” 


charm of harmony. 
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The chaise longue is 
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creations where 


Its beauti- 


companied it as a matter of course. 
But still chairs were sufficiently in 
everyday use for Walpole, writing in 
1705, over fifty years later, to say, 
“Mr. Bateman has gota cloister at Old 
Windsor, furnished with ancient wooden chairs, 
most of them triangular, but all in various pat- 
terns, and carved and turned in the most 
uncouth and whimsical forms. He _ picked 
them up one by one, for two, three, five or six 
shillings apiece, from different farmhouses in 
Hertfordshire. | have long coveted and envied 
them.” 

All kinds of oak chairs there were: the wains- 
cot or Yorkshire chair with its back fashioned 
from a solid piece of oak wainscoting, com- 
monly supposed to have been first made in 
Yorkshire, and dating from the reign of James 
the First; and, later, a charming variant of 
this type, showing a curving half-moon design 
in the back that suggests a Byzantine influence, 
and which may have been brought in by Vene- 
tian traders. The chairs 
that are known as Cromwell- 
ian are plain in design, with 
a straight back and seats up- 
holstered in “sad-coloured”’ 
leather; but | think that 
this is not so much the ex- 
pression of the so-called 
beauty-suppressing Puritan- 
ism as proof of the eloquent 
fact that art does not flourish 
during a civil war. 

Undoubtedly the perfec- 
tion of the craftsmanship of 
oak reached its greatest 
height at the end of the six- 
teenth century; after that 
the cabinet work showed 
less inspiration and inven- 
tion and followed more con- 
ventional ideas. Little by 
little the power of oak de- 
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clined, until walnut came in with the 
Restoration chairs, beautiful things 
with their beginning curves and their 
carved, repeated crests, and the cane 
back and seat that compliment Cath- 
erine of Braganza, Charles’ Portuguese 
bride. But oak, for all its popularity, 
was not the aristocrat of woods. Eb- 
ony was also often used structurally, as 
well as an inlay for oak presses and 
cabinets; and you who think that these 
court cupboards (literally the French 
“courte” or short cupboards), which 
grew from the “dressoir,” with first 
an added drawer and next an angled 
top-cupboard, were adorned by carv- 
ing only, by linen folds and strap 
work and the splendid jeweled effects, 
should see that Elizabethan wonder 
at the Metropolitan Museum, and 
examine its checkered marquetry of 








English throne. Dutch, first of all, 
for the Prince was a loyal Oranger 
and brought many followers with 
him; French, secondly, because among 
these followers was Daniel Marot, the 
King’s architect, a Huguenot exiled 
from France by Louis’ crowning 
political folly, the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. It may have been 
Marot, therefore, who made .popular 
the “pied de biche”’ (the forerunner 
of the cabriole leg), a design actually 
asold as antiquity, but possibly assim- 
ilated by France and Holland from 
the Orient before it had had time to 
reach England. Marot, too, is credit- 
ed with having suggested the Chinese 
motif fully fifty years before Chippen- 
dale and his contemporaries made it 
so glaringly popular. With the cab- 
riole leg came the curve of the splat, 
one of the most balanced and har- 








bog-oak and ebony. And _ some- 
times the inlay was even more Sheraton side table with rope-carved upper legs and central 


intricate: ebony and cherry and bog- 
oak combined in flowers and foliage. 

With the decline of oak came the supremacy of walnut, a wood 
much more adapted to the advancing art of cabinet-making 
than either oak or ebony. Besides, the walnut groves planted by 
Queen Elizabeth, who had been forced to send to Italy when she 
wanted it, had now reached maturity and become more generally 
available. Infinite luxury and both French and Flemish influ- 
ences invaded England with the return of Charles the Sec- 

ond, who had been 


urn ornament; a little of Adam ornament showing there. 


monious styles ever conceived, and 
the first design certainly to consider 
the needs and adjustment of the 
human form. I wonder if this wasn’t the type of chair 
that Gray, critically buying more ebony for Walpole, had 
in mind when he wrote, “And, by the way, | do not 
see how the uneasiness and uncomfortableness of a coro- 
nation chair can be any objection with you; every chair 
that is easy is modern, and unknown to our ancestors.”’ 
Did | say I was a JacobiteP Well, 
when | look at these 








2 deeply impressed 
by the splendor of 
the court of Louis 
Fourteenth, and 
further foreign art- 
forces were intro- 
duced by the ac- 
cession of William 
the Third to the 


Queen Anne side 
chair; the curve of 
cabriole leg harmon- 
izes with the bend of 
splat. The knees are 
carved, the foot, the 
ball and claw. 








softly glowing, mellow 
walnut cabinets and 
tables and chairs; 
gilded walnut, 
walnut and 
(Continued on 
page 244) 






A delightful and 
comfortable wal- 
nut armchair; 
the first type of 
back that really 
considered the 
human spine, 
you know. 
(Courtesy of Shreve, 
Crump and Lowe.) 











mirable 





carved 














William and Mar 
cabinet, showing ad 
arrangement | 
of marquetry 
(Metropolitan Mu 


Later William and 
Mary Cabinet. This 
ptece 1s an interestin 
example of the all-over 
“wall-paper”’ effect 
marquetry. TI 
brasses are the earlier 
“tear-drop.” (Metro 
politan Museum 


Vagnificent Jacobean 
oak press with plain 
paneled lower cup- 
board and elaborately 
upper press 
Sometimes these piece 

were known as “‘ bread 
ind cheese presses.” 
(The Boston Art Mu- 

seum.) 





panels 
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mind, voiced aloud the thought 
that, “It is surely beyond a 
doubt that people should be a 
good deal idle in youth.” There 
is, we all know, no greater Won- 
derland to be idle in than the 
great out-of-doors where each idle 
hour may be made replete with 
unconscious wisdom and where 
each day may be enriched by 
some newly discovered joy. But, 
unfortunately, there are hours 
and hours that must be spent in- 
doors, and it is of the child’s 
indoor environment that | wish 
to speak. 

Much has been written about 
the child’s nursery and playroom, 
of the value of a sunny exposure, 
the importance of complete clean- 
liness and adherence to hygienic 
rules, and yet with all this as a 
background, each room can be 
made as individual as the person- 
ality of the child; and indeed the 
tendencies and tastes of each 
child should be studied, so that 
in time the room will 


if Children As Well As Grown-ups 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
sympathetically understood and appreci- 
ated the delicate unfoldings of a child’s 


The Child and Its Proper Environment 





press Their Indi- 










who so 








By HANNA TACHAU 
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VW 
Courtesy of Best & Co. 
This room was fitted up as a model room for a boy, giving him 
ample space for his books, a large table where he can try out experi- 
ments, and window seats where all sorts of things can be stored. 


Should Have An Opportunity 
viduality in Their Rooms 


toned chintz curtains and chair cushions, the 
motifs of the chintz being repeated, if desired, 
upon the painted or enameled bureau or chiffonier 


and table and upon the painted 
wooden bed. Some people prefer 
an enameled metal bed for hy- 
gienic reasons, but a wooden head- 
and foot-board is an excellent 
protection from draughts, and 
the bed itself can be kept just as 
cleanly by washing the paint with 
a soft cloth and warm water. 

Special attention is being paid 
to the designing of nursery fur- 
niture—the craftsmen realizing 
that the form should be simple, 
yet interesting; not clumsy or 
heavy, but strong and durable 
enough to stand hard wear. 
Sharp corners and edges are being 
eliminated as much as possible, 
and when decoration is used it is 
quaint and bright but never 
should be grotesque. A few 
wicker pieces are very desirable, 
and chairs should be comfort- 
able for the little ones as well as 
for the grown-ups. 

Pride of ownership and the 
responsibility of taking care of 
one’s possessions gives 








begin to express his 
own particular likes. 
As this room must 
furnish resources for 
his indoor idleness as 
well as his activities, 
there should be plenty 
of light and air and 
space to move about 
in and as little furni- 
ture as possible to im- 
pede his freedom. 
With warm neutral 
colored walls, prefer- 
ably painted, for a 
background, and clean 
floors covered with a 
thick woolen rug, we 
have a foundation for 
a nursery that can later 
develop into a room 
for an older boy or girl. 
Even at a very early 
age, some children 
show a quick apprecia- 
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tion for beauty, and an enforced association with ugly surround- 
ings is apt to cause the sensitive child real suffering. 
who lack imagination and are impervious to color and form 
have even a greater need for a stimulating environment. 

Plain wall surfaces of neutral tints require the introduction 
of cheerful color notes in the minor decorative accessories, and 
this may be emphasized in books and pictures and in bright- 








lanned child’s room. 
chair) and cupboards where the toys may be kept. 


Those detachable seat. 





Note the plain painted walls and the built-in bench (back of 


boys and girls their 
first lessons in order- 
liness and system, and 
at the end of the day 
they should be taught 
to “put their house in 
order.” For this 
special purpose, all 
sorts of contrivances 
have been thought of 
in which to store away 
toys. Sometimes a 
window seat can be 
utilized for this pur- 
pose, or where feasible, 
a cupboard can be built 
into a room, or there 
are boxes with hinged 
lids that come in vari- 
ous forms, such as a 
“Noah’s Ark,” “The 
House that Jack 
Built,” etc., that are 
placed on wheels, in 
which the child can 








gather his treasures, or there is a little fireside bench with a 
The two lower shelves of a bookcase can also 
be utilized for this purpose, or a clever idea is to reserve one 
corner of the room for playthings around which a low screen 
can be drawn when the toys are not in use. 
be covered with burlap or some heavy material upon which the 
child can fasten cut-out pictures or colored photos in which 


This screen may 
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he delights, and which 
he can change and re- 
adjust as his taste 
develops. 

Pictures and books 
are companions that 
should be cultivated 
early in life, so that 
they may become 
friendlier and more 
dear as the years go 
on. It is our duty to 
see that the child meets 
worthy book and pic- 
ture friends, and all 
unconsciously he will 
develop standards of 
good taste from which 
he will never depart. 
Some of the greatest 
artists throughout the 
ages have depicted 
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appreciated when few 
are seen at a time. 
The pictures should be 
carefully hung with an 
eye to color and com- 
position, and not dis- 
posed of in a haphaz- 
ard way without giving 
serious thought to 
their arrangement. 
Pictures find their way 
into a child’s room, 
not only as wall decora- 
tions, but as illustra- 
tive matter as well, so 
that the selection of 
books as an education- 
al art factor is of great 
importance. Instead 
of the many trivial 
picture books that we 
see so prominently dis- 





A jolly little 
nursery, with 
an ideal 
mantel and 


child life or scenes that 
would interest him, not 
only sympathetically, 


but with rare grace open fire- 
and skill, and repro- place. 


ductions of these mas- 
terpieces can be had for little cost. 
There are portraits of children in 
quaint costumes by Velasquez, Rey- 
nolds and Van Dyke, cherub heads 
and angels by a number of the old 
masters, spirited presentments of 
a young David, and the busts of 
children by Donatello. From the 
lesser lights, but very charming, are 
the colored prints of Maxfield Par- 
rish, the more intimate scenes of 
childhood by Jessie Wilcox Smith, 
and many delightful ]apanese prints 
of animals and flowers. A fine reproduction of the head of 
Washington or Lincoln, as a permanent thing to live with, is 
an inspiration for a child. As he grows older, he will want to 
hang upon his walls decorations that meet with his changing 
tastes so that many of his pictures will necessarily be but tran- 
sient visitors. 

It is not desirable to show too many pictures at a time. Bare 
walls are very restful, and good things are better known and 

















Attic room in home of Mr. Jobn B. Hamill, St. Martin’s, Pa., large 


enough for simple gymnasium apparatus. 





Showing 
simple en- 
ameled fur- 
niture adapt- 
ed toa child’s 
needs. 


played with blatant 
covers and crude pic- 
tures, why not seek the 
charming reprints of 
Kate Greenaway, 
books illustrated by 
Walter Crane, the delightful draw- 
ings of childhood by Boutet de 
Monvel and those fascinating con- 
ceptions of Arthur Rackham, that 
make fairy tales and poems take 
on a new glamour? There are 
many other delightfully illustrated 
books too numerous to mention. 

| also want to say a few words 
about the furnishing of a room for 
older boys and girls. Very oftena 
boy’s room is at the top of the 
house where there are dormer win- 
dows and a sloping roof; but unless the ceiling is very low, this 
is not objectionable, for he probably has greater space here to 
work and exercise in, and certainly more privacy than if he 
occupied a downstairs apartment. Generally one large room 
has to do duty as bedroom, study, workroom and gymnasium, 
and when this is so, the quantity of furniture must be very 
limited. A bed, table and chest of drawers are all that are 
required. They should be substantially built (Continued on page 240 
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A well-arranged boy's room. As the table is used mostly in the evening, i 
1s placed where it will be well lighted then. 























Attractive 
and 


Practical Pieces 





























of Furniture 
| for 
Limited Spaces 






















Breakfast table which can be 
folded up and tucked away in 
a very small space. Finished 
in stains, gloss enamel or rubbed 
enamel. Diameter thirty inches. 
In stains, $09.50; in rubbed 
enamel, $11.65. Mahogany 






























Mahogany sewing basket 
which can be carried around 
from room to room and looks 
well wherever placed. $12.75. 








Small mahogany 
telephone table with 
chair which slides 
in out of the way. 
The shelf takes care 
of telephone book 
and memorandum 
pad. Thechair 
may be upholstered 
to harmonize with 
surroundings. 
Table and chair, 
without upholstered 
seat, $18.00. 











flower or fern stand, $0.50. 








Attractive card table of 
mahogany, with leaf which 
can be rested against the 
wall. Price $45.00. 

































Those who are fortunate 
enough to have fireplaces 
willbe especially interested 
in this mahogany box for 
wood. $25.00. 


Tea wagons have, of caurse, been in 
vogue for a long time, but this one 
has the added feature of leaves which 
make it possible to turn the wagon 
very quickly intoatable. In 
mahogany, $39.00. 








Many are the uses for this table. 
It is excellent for a sewing-room, 
for the little office which some 
women are able to fit up in their 
homes, or for a kitchen. When open 
there is a working area of forty- 
eight by twenty-four inches. When 
not in use, the shelf 1s let down, fold- 
ingup compactly. Same finishes as 
breakfast table. In stains, $18.00; 
rubbed enamel, $24.00. 













Clever indeed was the designer of 
this dressing-table. It is especially 
desirable where one’s bedroom must 
look as much like a living-room as 
possible. When opened up the 
shelves and compartments for toilet 
accessories are revealed. $32.00. 





























HERE was great rejoicing in our 

offices yesterday morning, for the 

checks received for the work in dev- 
astated France took us over the one 
thousand dollar mark. We had been look- 
ing forward to the day when this would 
happen, and of course, were delighted that 
at last it had arrived. Our contributions 
had ranged in size from a dime to a check 
for two hundred and eight dollars and 
eighty cents, and all have been most wel- 
come—to us who have been trying to raise 
the money for this wonderful work, as well 
as to those who are to receive it. A por- 
tion of this money has been spent for fruit 
trees for the devastated regions, a portion 
for restocking the farms, one check for the 
rehabilitation of a family of five, one check 
for educating three children in manual 


Your Neighbor in France 


Do Not Hesitate to Send Small Amounts—That Is the Way Large Ones Grow 





AS TO THE CHILDREN 


We have a colony at Boullay-Thierry 
where one hundred and twenty-five chil- 
dren are being cared for at the cost of a 
dollar a day apiece. This seems greatly 
in excess of the thirty-six or seventy-two 
dollars a year asked by other war relief 
societies, but the difference lies in the 
fact that our children have been under 
German rule for four years without physi- 
cal or mental care, and are in consequence 
undeveloped. 

Our efforts are to regain this loss of 
four years in a child’s life and bring these 
children up to a normal standard. 

To do this we have to give them inten- 
sive training. 

We have French teachers in the ordi- 
nary curriculum, and special teachers in 
manual training and in domestic science, 
in outdoor gardening and indoor physical 
exercises. The feeding of the children 
has to have special care after four years’ 
slow starvation, and the dentistry and 
medical care are very important 





We left for Vigmy in the department of 
the North, leaving behind us all that we 
owned. My grandmother wept when she 
left her home and all that was dear to her. 
In the North there was nothing that we 
could buy—neither food nor clothes. The 
Germans often took from us the food that 
the Americans had sent us and the people 
of the country who hardly had the neces- 
sities of life didn’t wish to give us any- 
thing. Wewere dying from famine. We 
didn’t have any bed and we were obliged 
to sleep on straw that was filled with ver- 
min. My brothers and | ate the leaves 
of thistles. At the end of six months of 
this misery | was repatriated with my aunt. 
“ My brothers and my grandmother had 
to stay there in Belgium. The Germans 
refused to let them come with us. 
The little 





training for one year, another check for a 
camp bed, and still other contributions for 
the Christmas stockings, mittens, candy 
and toys for the little ones. We now have on hand one hundred 
and eighteen dollars towards the adoption of a little girl, 
about which plan we told our readers in the February number. 

According to the first estimate it was thought that four 
hundred dollars would be necessary for taking care of one child 
for a year—that is, giving it the special intensive training neces- 
sary to counteract the result of the four years of German rule, 
and the necessary food to develop the little one physically. A 
letter has come this morning from the American Committee for 
Devastated France, saying that it can be done for a little less 
than the four hundred, that a dollar a day, or three hundred and 
sixty-five dollars a year, will take care of one of the little children 
in the colony in Boullay-Thierry. 

We hope that there will be several little House Beautiful 
children in the Colony before long, and from the contributions 
which have come in in response to our first appeal for this 
special fund, we feel sure that there will be. Nearly one- 
third of the amount for the first little girl has been received so 
far, and these next weeks will doubtless bring in many more 
contributions. 

This account, written by a little ten-year-old girl in the colony 
will give an idea of the great need for funds for taking care of 
the children, for after all it is to the little ones France must look 
for her future development: 

“At the beginning of the war, my papa went away to be a 
soldier, and | have never had any news of him, since. Where is 
he now? What has become of 





“| passed through Germany. 
Boches showed us their fists but we didn’t 
pay any attention. We passed through 
Strassbourg and finally came to Switzerland. We were very 
well received by the Swiss who gave us some clothes and a pair 
of shoes to each. Then we went to St. Denis near Paris to the 
home of another aunt. But she had four children of her own. 
| stayed with her, however, for eight months. And my aunt 
found work in a munition factory. ‘Happily the Comite Ameri- 
cain received me in the colony at Beaumont-le-Roger. Then we 
came to this beautiful Chateau at Boullay-Thierry where | now 
am and where | am very happy except that often | think of my 
young brothers who suffered up there under the hard domination 
of our enemies.”’ 

Truly an orphan—with no news from her father; her mother, 
dead; and her brothers held by the Germans—who needs pre- 
eminently the care and friendliness and education that she is 
getting now at the Children’s Colony. 

And this is only one of the many pathetic cases which is being 
taken care of by the Committee. 

There have been, we understand, persistent rumors in 
America to the effect that France was never so wealthy as she is 
today, and that Germany is to rebuild devastated France and 
pay a huge indemnity. The facts are that the destruction of 
France caused by the war of Germany’s aggression is estimated 
at one hundred and twenty billion dollars, which is thirty 
billion dollars more than the estimated wealth of Germany 
before the war. It would, therefore, be a physical impossibility 
for Germany to restore even the French property which she 
has destroyed—anda still greater 








him? 

“My mother died in 1915, 
shortly after the war began. And 
my grandmother took me and my 
two brothers to the village of 
Bichancourt in the Aisne. We 
lived there with the Germans for 
two years and a half. One beau- 
tiful day they made us start for 
Belgium. It was very cold! 

“The Germans told us the eve- 
ning before that it would not be 
necessary to take any food—we 
would be given some. They for- 
bade us to take anything with 
us—sheets, blankets or clothes. 


Gentlemen: 


We enclose herewith 





To *‘ The House Beautiful’ French Children’s Fund 
41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


towards the adoption of one of the little French children 
from the Devastated Regions of France. 


ae ite ae wes small it 


impossibility for her to pay for 
the loss of two million and a 
half men whose earning capacity 
has been wiped out. It is to 
America that France must look 
to tide her over—to help rebuild, 
to help restock the farms, but of 
even greater importance, to keep 
her children alive! 

Will you not fill in the blank on 
this page today, and send some 
contribution—no matter how 
may be, towards the 
adoption of one of the little girls 
in the Children’s Colony? All 
donations will be acknowledged. 


to be contributed 











PRIL is the beginning of the 
A busy time in the garden. 
March work is mostly pre- 
liminary; in April we “get to busi- 
ness.” First, a word as to tools, for 
tools are of the utmost importance. 
We need not have many, but those 
we have should be selected with 
great care. The hoe, spading fork 
and iron rake should be selected care- 
fully as to weight and size. The rake 
should be the right width to fit be- 
tween the rows of vegetables, into 
whatever space planned. A reel and 
line should be used religiously; never 
trust to having a “straight eye.” 
In buying trowels, buy good ones. 
Money designed to purchase 
cheap ones might as well be 
thrown away at the start. It is 
better to have two sizes: one 
fairly large, and a slender pointed 
one with which ‘to transplant 
small seedlings. One should have 
an “excelsior hand weeder,” or 
“claw-foot” as we always call it, 
and “Saynor’s hand fork.” A 
dibber is convenient, but not 
necessary; a scuffle, or shove 
hoe, is wonderful for weeding 
paths, or to use between rows. 
Last year we acquired a mar- 
velous new weeder or cultivator. 
It has a handle like that of a hoe, 
ending in four curved, some- 
what pliable steel prongs like 
fingers, the two outside ones flat, 
with outer edges sharp enough 
tocut unruly weeds. It is called 
simply a “cultivator,” 
but I should advise every- 
one running even a small 
garden to hunt one up 
from my description, if 
possible. 

A child’s rake, put on 
a long handle if you want 
to save your back, is in- 
vaiuable for cultivating 
in narrow spaces between 
closely set rows, or be- 
tween the separate 
plants; we always include 
one with our garden tools. 
| have a narrow, light 
“lady’s spade” which has 
been a treasure for many 
years in moving the 
smaller perennials and 
transplanting larger seed- 
lings; although | grant 
that since the “war gar- 
dening” has developed — 


the feminine muscle of — Tbe tomato plants in the circle had just been transplanted from the seed box. 


the country, the distinc- 


It is not neces- 
sary to have a 
large number | 
of gardening 7 


The Home Garden 


The Second in a Series of Practical Articles For Both the Experienced and the Amateur Gardener 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 











directly above were photographed about four weeks later. 
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tools, but they 
should be se- 
lected with great 

care. these especial implements 


tion between “ladies’”’ and “men’s” 
tools is not necessary. A wheel hoe 
is very convenient and saves much 
time if the garden is large enough to 
allow liberal spaces between rows. 
Our garden is planted intensively, and 
we have never owned one. 

Besides these tools, there are many 
“aids” and “properties;” a large 
bundle of stakes, conserved from year 
to Year, is necessary, especially for 
perennials, which always stake early, 
before they begin to bend or break; a 
watering-pot, as a matter of course 

(even if you have a hose you 
often want to give rapid “first 
aid”’ to far-off plants, and always 
want to fill holes with water when 
transplanting seedlings), several 
strong, well-made market bas- 
kets for bringing “crops”’ to the 
house, etc., and a large shallow 
basket for carrying seedlings to 
their destination when trans- 
planting. Always carry one of 
the deep ones around with you 
when weeding shrubberies, per- 
ennial beds, pruning, “ thinning,” 
etc., to receive the debris. Learn 
to save steps and labor. A stout- 
handled basket, lined with water- 
proof material and _ having 
divisions around the sides to hold 
gardening utensils and _ proper- 
ties, is a convenience hardly to 
be over-estimated. Clippers, a 
trowel, a spool of wire and gar- 
den scissors are thus always at 
hand. You can fit it up for 
yourself, unless Santa 
Claus some year comes to 
your rescue, as was the 
case inour family. Keep 


always in the basket when 
not in use! 

And now a word as to 
the care of tools. Select 
a convenient place for 
them—be they few or 
many; and you will find 
that it “pays” in conven- 
ience, as well as in longer 
life for the tools, to al- 
ways put them in that 
place even after a short 
session of use. A strip of 
leather, nailed up in some 
handy place and looped 
into divisions, is excellent 
for holding the smaller 
tools; or a narrow, thin 
“shelf,” with holes of 
different diameters ‘in 
which the handles may 


Those 
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be dropped, is even better. I would 
make one or two exceptions (what rule 
does not have them?) as to the above di- 
rection. If you keep the cultivator above 
alluded to, or a shove hoe, or your long- 
handled rake, alluringly leaned against 
some supporting branch or post through 
the daytime, you will tempt many a 
“transient” visitor or even one of your 
regular family “hands” to “try it” for 
five minutes (which often lengthen into 
ten or fifteen!) with most acceptable 
cumulative results. One other prelimi- 
nary suggestion: start a compost heap! 
It is of great convenience and value, 
even in a small garden. Select the least 
prominent position, where some sheltering, 
quick-growing crop will screen it and di- 
vert the eye—for they are not always 
things of beauty, although they can be 
made almost that! On it throw all 
juicy or quickly perishable. clean debris: 
lawn clippings above those needed for 
mulching, peapods, corn husks, beet and 
carrot tops, etc. Throw on oc- 
casionally a little lime, and toss 

the heap over a bit when you 

have time. You willbesurprised ~ 

to see how the debris of even | 

a small garden or place accumu- 


One should really have a claw-foot,a ~ 
hand fork, a dibber, if possible, and 7 
two or more trowels. Y 


Seedlings which have been transplanted into flats in a plant-growing house, 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
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lates. Plant a few cucumber or squash 
seeds on one side and gain substantial bi- 
products from such a screen; or plant 
nasturtium vines, if you wish. Next 
year there will be fine, dark, rich humus 
underneath, which you can use in the 
vegetable or flower garden where it is 
most needed. Add to the heap manure 
raked off from perennial beds, shrub- 
beries, etc., in the spring. 

Now is the time to transplant the 
house-started seedlings to the cold frame, 
if this is, as it should be, a part of the 
garden equipment. If one has not this 
great aid and convenience, why not install 
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Never trust to having a “straight 
eve” when vou are gardening. A 
reel and line should be used most 
religiously. 


QO RK 


The little plants at the right are cab- 
bage seedlings all ready to be trans- 
ferred to the cold frame if the season 
is advanced and the weather warm 
enough. 


Lettuce seed flats. 
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one, at least, now, adding one or two more 
next fall, in preparation for early spring 
work next year? Select a sunny, shel- 
tered spot conveniently near the house, 
and have a frame of two-inch plank, 
eighteen inches wide, made to fit a sash 
(you can almost always pick up the lat- 
ter second-hand), and sink it a few inches 
—say four—in the ground. The above 
will accomplish all that is necessary for 
the early raising of enough of the seed- 
lings benefited by this early start, for a 
good-sized garden. The frame may be 
slanted, to trap all the sun’s rays possible, 
and the cover may be hinged; we have 
never done either. Buy a straw—or 
other—mat for a night cover, or use an 
old rug. 

In preparing the earth for a cold frame 
(it is better to do this in March, but early 
April is not too late), dig out the soil to 
the depth of twelve inches, put in a six- 
inch layer of well-rotted manure, and 
cover with four inches of good loam. All 
these numbers are variable, but 
approximate; manure may be 
entirely omitted. The loam from 
the bottom of the compost heap 
is excellent. Work, rake and 
sift until fine (Continued on page 230) 


A shallow basket, for carrying seed- 
lings, trowels, etc., is indispensable 
when transplanting. 












The label with the name of the variety and date of 
sowing 1s tacked on the front of each box. 








The Joy of. Sleeping Out-of-Doors 






An Experience Which the Sleeping Porch Is Making Pos- 





O the nature-lover whose days must 
be spent chiefly in indoor work, 
outdoor nights are priceless, and 
the modern invention of the sleeping 
porch provides the means. For spring, 
summer and autumn nights when the 
weather permits, the less you have in the 
way of paraphernalia of windows, screens 
and such like the better. If there is a 
free play of air about your bed, mosqui- 
toes are not often very troublesome so far 
from the ground as the second story, and 
it is remarkable how much more out-of- 
doors one feels without a screen to sift 
the breezes. A roof over your head is 
generally a comfort, though on a dry 
night when enough air is stirring to pre- 
vent a heavy dew you may have rare 
pleasure in sleeping completely aux 
belles etoiles. Even with a roof, if it is 
not too wide and if three sides are open, 
you can see many of those beautiful stars, 
and can get the restful sense of space that 
nothing else so well gives. 

Of course, you go to bed primarily for 
sleeping purposes; but few of us who have 
reached adult life lose ourselves immedi- 
ately on getting there, and there can be 
no better preparation for a night of 
peaceful slumber than a little communion 
with the visible inhabitants of space. 
Indeed, you come to look forward to bed- 





stble for Many Families in All Parts of Our Country 
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the pure pleasure of such a going-to-bed. 
And if you are wakeful, it is not necessary 
to toss and turn, for your eyes and mind 
have a peaceful occupation to soothe you 
to sleep. Surely there can be no pleas- 
anter, saner, more wholesome, and more 
efficacious remedy for insomnia than a 
bed out-of-doors. 

The characteristic sounds of the night 
—the trilling of toads in the spring, the 
chirping of tree-crickets in late summer 
and autumn, the whisper of the wind in 
the trees—are equally soothing. And 
then the odors !—for everyone knows that 
smells are keener at night than by day. 

But best of all is the feel of the fresh 
air in your face and the sweetness of it 
in the nostrils. You can get it through 
open windows in the house, it is true, 
but only if the wind is right, while out-of- 
doors, every breeze is a fair one. 

For the outdoor sleeper ornithology is 
a particularly good hobby, because so 
much can be done with the ear. The 
true bird-lover is always listening, whether 
consciously or unconsciously. I firmly 
believe he even listens in his sleep, for 
not only has the honking of a flock of 
geese waked me at 4.20 a.m., but | have 
more than once awakened at an unac- 
customed bird-note that was by no means 





time, not simply as a time of rest, but for 







loud enough to rouse even a light sleeper 
by its volume alone. On one of these oc- 
casions it was the slight, lisping song of 
the bay-breasted warbler that woke me 
in the early morning—one of the least 
emphatic of all American warbler songs. 

Most of your ornithological observa- 
tions, however, will be made either before 
or after a night’s sleep. The evening 
bird-notes heard will be chiefly the calls 
of night-flying migrants, the occasional 
songs of awakening song sparrows or chip- 
pies, the hoarse quawks of night herons 
going to or returning from their fishing- 
grounds, and the wails and trills of the 
screech owls. Sometimes | hear from the 
owl that loud and fearsome cry of now, 
which, uttered near at hand, will awaken 
one with a start out of a sound sleep and 
cause a creepy sensation up and down the 
spine, as if now were indeed the appoint- 
ed hour of doom. Luckily it is generally 
followed shortly by the mournful but 
musical wail or the still sweeter evenly 
pitched slow trill which is called the love- 
song of the screech owl. 

The most interesting bird-notes of the 
night are the calls of the migrants as 
they pass over on their way North in the 
spring and South in the fall. Their pre- 
cise line of flight in my locality is north- 
east and southwest at both seasons. The 




















A small porch, 
entirely open, but 
with a roof with 
a good overhang, 
making it per- 
fectly comfort- 
able regardless 
of weather cond- 
tions. Glass 
windows would 
add to itsvalue 
and could be 
easily fitted. 





An _all-the-year- 
round sleeping 
porch built over 
the piazza. This 
room has the sun 
most of the day 
and 1s a pleasant 
one at all times. 
Pictorially, this 
end of the house 
would be greatly 
improved by the 
planting of vines. 
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day-flying migrants take this line, and at 
night the calls of approaching and re- 
ceding birds indicate very plainly that 
they are steering the same course. 

Though all bird-lovers know that the 
best hours of the day are from three to 
five in the morning, not all can devote 
those hours to their hobby with any reg- 
ularity. Here the sleeper-out has a 
great advantage; for he can, if he like, 
allow himself to be awakened by the 
first robin that pipes nearby, and then 
lie at ease and listen to the morning 
chorus, with ear ever on the alert to 
catch the note of some rare visitor or 
some new arrival from the South; and 
when the chorus subsides, he can con- 
veniently drop off to sleep again towake 
up fresh at his appointed hour of rising. 
He will not miss the time taken out, for 
it is a fact, | think, that outdoor sleepers 
can get along with a shorter sleeping- 
time than those who sleep indoors. 

But it is in the morning that most 
of the ornithological observations of the 
.Sleeper-out are made. 

And what a chorus it is! The robins 
lead it in point of numbers and in volume 
of individual song, and in the average 
Massachusetts village they seem to be the 
first to strike up, preceding the sunrise by 
about sixty-five minutes. A rival of the 
robin as an early bird—though he would 
not deprive him of the proverbial reward 
of the early bird, since he prefers more 
active game—is the tree swallow, which 
occasionally | have heard performing his 
remarkable song-flight before the robin 
begins to sing. Possibly observations 
from a large number of localities would 
show him to be the earliest of the early 
birds, or again, perhaps that honor may 
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belong to some other and less familiar 
species, but we must take care not to mis- 
take the night singing of such birds as 
the song sparrow and the chippy for evi- 
dences of a morning awakening. Both 
these common sparrows, as | have said, are 
frequent night singers, and are sometimes 
especially wakeful in the very early morn- 
ing. Thus | occasionally hear a song- 
sparrow song before the first robin or 
shortly after, but it is only a single song, 
and the regular morning singing of the 
species in my locality seems not to begin 
till fifteen minutes or half an hour after 
the robin’s. I put the robin first, there- 
fore, in my programme of the morning 
bird-song. The other birds follow in a 
pretty definite order, which, so far as my 
observation goes and so far as the pub- 
lished records indicate, does not vary 
greatly in different localities, from week to 
week, or from season to season; but more 
notes are needed to establish this order 
exactly, and here is an attractive op- 
portunity for the sleeper-out to do a little 
scientific work, of a modest kind, at the 
same time that he is enjoying the morn- 
ing concert. 

The record of one hour of a single 
morning may serve as a specimen. | 
awoke that morning at 2.45. The first 
bird-note to be heard was froma song spar- 
row near at hand at 2.47. It was not re- 
peated, but three minutes later, at 2.50, a 
robin began. He was unusually early, but 
he kept it up—I know not how long but 
probably about three-quarters of an 
hour, for that is the average duration of 
the robin’s early-morning song. The 
robins—for the first of them was soon 
joined by others—had the field to them- 
selves, with the exception of a single gur- 


The porch of the 
House Beautiful 
Home Number 
One. There is 
sufficient room 
for two single 
beds in these at- 


tractive sleeping 
quarters. Two 
French doors 


open from sepa- 
rate bedrooms. 





A sleeping porch 
of generous size 
with none of the 
ear-marks of an 
addition; it is a 
part of the house, 
as it ought to be. 
Inside screens 





and casement 
windows make 
this a comfort- 
able place to 
spend the night 


the year round. 
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gle of a black-billed cuckoo, till 3.05, 
when a kingbird’s flight-song was heard 
for a short time. Then at 3.07 another 
song sparrow sang, farther away than the 
first. The kingbird’s flight-song was 
heard again at 3.10, then the regular 
morning song of that bird,—what | have 
called the phoebe song because it contains 
a phrase like the word phabe, which is 
reiterated over and over again at short 
intervals. The first song sparrow sang 
again at 3.20. A bluebird began a 
song-period at 3.24; the crows awoke at 
3.25, a catbird at 3.26, and a scarlet 
tanager at 3.27. The near-by song spar- 
row again uttered a single song at 3.20, 
and a chipping sparrow began its rapid 
morning singing at the same time. Then 
at 3.30 the wood thrush began. The 
blue jay, usually one of the later risers, 
awoke at 3.39, still twenty-eight minutes 
before sunrise. It was not till 3.48, con- 
siderably later than usual, that one of 
the song sparrows began to sing con- 
tinuously and so proved himself to be 
fully awake. 

This is the record of the first hour only. 
If. it had been continued, it would have 
contained a number of other birds, all of 
which have their appointed hours of ris- 
ing, for on a June morning | can hear 
twenty or more kinds of birds from my 
veranda. Earlier in the season, when the 
migration is at its height, one can make 
a larger list, of course, and | have 
heard as many as twenty-eight species, 
even from an indoor bed, in the middle 
of May. 

But it will not do for me to tell all I see 
and hear from my veranda. | can only 
give a hint of the joys that await the 
bird-lover who shall take to sleeping out. 
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Glimpses of Old Bluehill 


The Town Is a Monument to the Sterling Worth of Its Pioneer Fathers, 
and Its People Love the Very Boards and Bricks That Go To Make It Up 


LONG ribbon- 
hi 43 \ like, white high- 


ways, that rise 
and dip through green 
fields and bits of wood- 
land, lead the roads to 
Bluehill, which cosily 
nestles on the hillside at the foot of 
Bluehill Mountain, and commands a rare 
view of Peters Point, Parkers Point, the 
bay dotted with islands, and, in 
the distance, the peaks of Mt. 
Desert. In few parts of the 
world will one come upon more 
fascinating glimpses of sea-line. 

To fully appreciate Bluehill 
from an architectural standpoint, 
one needs to know a few facts 
of its history. The first settle- 
ment was made here in 1762 by 
Joseph Wood, and John Roundy 
of Beverly, Massachusetts. On 
Long Island, in Bluehill Bay, each 
of these men constructed a primi- 
tive log cabin for his family, and 
within the year each of these 
pioneers brought a wife and six 
children to the simple abode, 
fashioned for them in the beauti- 
ful, far-away wilderness. 

At this time, the land was 
neither granted to the Province 
of Bluehill Bay nor laid out, but 
the same year, a number of citi- 
zens of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay presented a petition 
to His Excellency, Francis Bar- 
nard, Esq., Captain General, and 
Commander-in-Chief of said 
Province, requesting permission 
to settle and exercise their calling 
as husbandmen on a “tract of 
unappropriated wilderness land 
and islands lying between the 
Province of Nova Scotia, and 
that part of this Province known 
as the Province of Maine.” 

A short time later the petitioners were 
granted “six townships of land, each to 
consist of the quantity of six miles square, 
of the land of this Province, between the 
River Penobscot, and the River St. 
Croix”’ with the understanding that they 
“settle each township with sixty good Prot- 
estant families, and build sixty houses, 
none to be less than eighteen feet square, 
and seven feet stud; and clear and cul- 
tivate five acres of land on each share 
fit for tillage, or mowing; and that they 
build in each township a suitable meeting- 
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house for the public worship of God, and 
settle a learned Protestant minister, and 
make provision for his comfortable, and 
honourable support;” etc. It was also 


stipulated that a portion of land be set 
aside for the use of the minister, and his 
heirs forever, a second portion for the use 
of Harvard College in Cambridge, and a 
third portion for the use of a school. 
From another petition, still extant in 


after a plan of the Old South Church in 
Boston, was later destroyed by fire. 

One of the interesting facts about this 
attractive town is that many of the 
houses that make up the village today, 
have seen nearly a hundred years or 
more of existence. These fine old houses, 
such as the Jeremiah T. Holt house, with 
nicely proportioned rooms, beautiful, 
hand-made mouldings with mitred cor- 
ners, handsome fireplaces, wonder- 
ful doors with interesting arches, 
leaded lights and substantial 
brass knockers, and Colonial 








The Deacon Hinckley house ts one of the residences with a delightful ter. 
old door with leaded lights at the side and in the arches above. 


the archives of Massachusetts, we learn 
that these courageous men and women, 
who left behind them the comforts and 
advantages of the older civilization of 
Massachusetts, and went out into the 
wilderness to found a new community, 
although struggling against desperate 
odds, in twenty-two years had met the 
requirements of the grant; they had built 
comfortable homes, cleared and tilled the 
soil, laid out convenient roads, constructed 
bridges, and erected a schoolhouse and 
a meeting-house. The latter, constructed 
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picket fences with beautifully 
designed gates, were constructed 
less than fifty years after the 
settlement was made in the path- 
less wilderness. That quality in 
the souls of these hardy pioneers 
which responded to the wondrous 
beauty of the spot, found expres- 
sion in these comfortable, well- 
designed, and well-built houses. 

The earliest of the abodes 
fashioned in this new land, con- 
structed for temporary needs, 
have passed away; but the 
houses of the men who succeeded 
in wrenching success from the sea, 
soil and forest, remain to testify 
to their qualities of body, mind 
and soul. Bluehill isa monument 
to the sterling worth of its pio- 
neer fathers, and its people love 
the very boards and bricks that 
go to make it up; they are jealous 
for the welfare and good name of 
Bluehill. 

It is a matter of history that 
at one time a Bluehill man was 
about to be arrested for debt. 
The people of the village got 
together and discussed the mat- 
It seemed to them, it would 
reflect on the good name of the 
town to have one of its citizens 
cast into jail; so they decided to raise 
the money among themselves to pay the 
debt, and sent the sheriff away. 

Today, the visitor to Bluehill is not so 
much interested in the good hotels and 
modern residences of the town as he is in 
Old Bluehill, the essence of the town, as 
it were. Perhaps, after noting the natural 
beauty of the spot, the eye first dwells on 
the fine Colonial brick house at Peters 
Point, and the spire of the Congregational 
Church on Tenneys Hill; the latter, from 
its hilltop among the elms, dominates the 
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Some of the houses were constructed 
of brick and wood, as the Deacon 
Hinckley house, which has brick 
ends and a wooden front and back. 


town, as the influence of the first 
pastor, Father Fisher, once 
dominated the community. 

Of this church, the late Mr. 
George A. Clough, a Boston 
architect who was born in Blue- 
hill, and whose family still resides 
there in the summer, interest- 
ingly states: “As far as its gen- 
eral outline and appearance are 
concerned, the Congregational 
Church is not unlike the meeting- 
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The Reuben Dodge house, still standing, was built in 1800. 
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The Ray Steven-Norton home was 
built in 1803. Itcontains some splen- 
did old fireplaces, and the woodwork 
within 1s beautifully hand carved. 


tect of ability was ordered by his 
physician to take a sea voyage 
for his health. He came to 
Augusta, where his health im- 
proved so rapidly and he enjoyed 
the people so much that he re- 
mained there for some time, work- 
ing with the local carpenters. It 
is a fact that Mr. Bushard W. 
Hinckley, who represented Blue- 
hill in the Legislature at the time 
the church was built, procured the 


houses of this section of New England _ great English architect who sojourned for plans for the Congregational Church in 
at that period, but in its details, propor- a time in Augusta, Maine. Augusta, and that the church is similar 
tions and other architectural features, it The legend runs that an English archi- to an edifice in Augusta which was 





follows closely the Grecian, 
classical examples. One of 
the significant features that 
classifies its type in the 
architectural sense, is the 
Grecian frieze which sur- 
rounds the walls at the ceil- 
ing level —that is, above 
the windows. It is extreme- 
ly rare to find an example, 
erected at that early period, 
that was so faithfully carried 
out, conforming to the high- 
er type of classical archi- 
tecture. This is true in 
relation to its proportions, 
and in its details. All the 
mouldings are most beau- 
tifully defined, according to 
the Grecian Doric order. 
There is a tradition to 
the effect that the influence 
that helped to shape the 
later architecture of Blue- 
hill, and traces of which are 
still seen in the surrounding 
towns, such as the Congre- 
gational Church of Ells- 
worth, which was erected by 
a Bluehill contractor, and 
the County Buildings, now 
occupied by the Ellsworth 
high school, came from a 


The Reverend Jonathan Fisher 
house (above), erected about 1790, 
still occupied by his descendants. 








designed by an English 
architect. 

The people of Bluehill are 
likewise justly proud of the 
beautiful stained-glass win- 
dows that have been added 
to the meeting-house from 
time to time, and an ex- 
cellent portrait of Father 
Fisher, executed by himself. 

Having seen the Father 
Fisher portrait, one is in- 
terested to visit the house 
which he assisted in building 
in 1798 or 1799 from plans 
furnished by himself. The 
residence is still occupied 
by the descendants of 
Father Fisher. Here, un- 
der and beside the staircase, 
stands the clock, fashioned 
entirely of wood, that he 
made during his leisure 
moments while studying at 
Harvard College. The 
clock is said to have sug- 
gested the song, “My 
Grandfather’s Clock.” It 
ran fifty years, and then 
stopped, worn out. The 
wooden latches on the doors, 
quite a foot in length, the 
hinges, catches and even the 


The Jeremiah T. Holt house was 
built less than fifty years after 
the settlement in the wilderness. 
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This house was built about 1825 by the son 
of John Peters, one of the earliest settlers. 


Father 
successful 
smith, 





tional Church, on the opposite side of the street. ist, but also a deVout and 
In fact, no matter seemed 


too trivial, or too great, to arouse 
The hand-carved wood- 


clergyman. 
nails used for building purposes were 


also the handiwork of Father Fisher. his interest. 


Fisher was not 
farmer, 
inventor, naturalist and art- 





only a 
black- 





carpenter, 





The spire of the Congregational Church on Ten- 


learned neys Hill dominates the town of Bluebill. 


en block used to stamp the family linen, 
executed by the (Continued on page 234) 


A Very Rare Japanese Vase 


By GEORGE WILSON JENNINGS 


OUBTLESS many readers of THE House BEAuTIFUL will 

be interested in this very old vase which was brought from 
Nikko, Japan, in 1800 by an old sea captain who for many years 
resided in the historical seaport city of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. ‘This vase has been treasured through successive 
generations. Those who are connoisseurs as well as critical 
judges of the fine arts of Japan are inclined to believe that 
the vase is priceless, not alone for its intrinsic 
value, but from an artistic standpoint, because 
of its age, and for the clever skill shown in 
combining four metals into such classic design 
more than two hundred years ago. 

The vase is made of bronze, and stands nine 
inches in height. The bowl of the vase is thir- 
teen inches around, and across the top measures 
two inches. The handles on either side, also of 
bronze, represent the boughs of a tree and are 
intertwined with the cherry blossoms and leaves, 
both of which are wrought in brass. ‘The entire 
surface, as well as the handles, is cleverly in- 
laid with silver worked into many rare and 
beautiful designs, carried out in every detail. In 
the outlines there are faces, some in repose and 
others smiling, together with the native flowers. 
Here is also found odd scrollwork with Japanese 


figures. At a distance the effect is of fine lace- 
work. Around the entire top is an inlay of a 


band of gold, and just below is the Grecian pat- 
tern, also inlaid in silver. This latter pattern 
or design was used in those days only on the 
oldest works of art made in Japan. 

The story concerning the purchase of this 
work of art was related in a letter that was sent 





from Japan to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, by the sea cap- 
tain to his family. When in Nikko, Japan, he learned of a 
native family which was poor in worldly goods but rich in 
many rare and beautiful works of art. The captain fully ap- 
preciated the treasures of this home, having made a study 
himself for many years of the gems of the Old World. In this 
home, the one treasure that he desired and determined to pos- 
sess was this vase. His various attempts to 
procure it at a nominal figure were of no 
avail, and not until he offered the family a 
liberal sum of money did he secure the prize. 
Even then they were loath to have the vase 
pass out of their possession. The Japanese, 
more, perhaps, than any other nation in the 
world, always hold in the greatest veneration 
an heirloom. 

Nikko, Japan, excels nearly all the other 
cities in that country in its scenic charm, 
which is rich in grandeur and artistic beauty. 
With its many wonderful shrines, the place is full 
of absorbing interest. It has its stories of the past 
with their enchantment of history and romance, 
combined with the oriental magnificence of the 
matchless irises, japonica and the chrysanthe- 
mums, for the entire population takes great pride 
in the unrivaled rare and wonderful works of art. 

These people, schooled in their craftsmanship 
and art, possessed a gift which could not be sur- 
passed in any other country. And their work 
could not have been accomplished without the 
most careful study, for their unique art exhibited 
a perfect workmanship, which will always be a 
lasting memorial to that famous country. 
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for Furniture and Woodwork eit as Floors \. 





° Pal oe 
OT only under the rug, but on furniture and woodwork of all You May 
kinds, 1s “61°? Floor Varnish famed for its zoughness and /ong- esa 5 
wearing qualities. ‘‘61’’ possesses an unusual distinction as the Vernush 
n = 





being an extremely /ong-/asting varnish. It is made to resist wear. 

The varnish and color are so proportioned and intimately won't crack. ‘‘61’’ stands the hammer test. 
combined that ‘‘61’’ flows smoothly off the brush, producing _If you are building or decorating, engage a good 
beautiful, semi-transparent wood-stain effects, without showing Painter. He knows Pratt & Lambert Varnishes, 
laps or streaks; an important factor in securing perfect results. #4 eee at = pg — a tae 
And, of course, ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish is waterproof, as well as separate: Gadi Me pal ples ens 
heelproof and marproof. The next time ware dealers everywhere. 





e e you do an odd job of finishing, try a can Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lamberti |} arnish 
Vitralite of ‘61.’ You'll geta lot of pleasure Sails to give satisfaction, you may have your money back. 
Pht ag ot and no trouble out of it. PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 

: g Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
signed forthe best finished with ‘“61."’ Try the hammer test on the In Canada address 23 Courtwright Street, 
interior work, it panel. You may dent the wood, but the varnish Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


is so durable that 
it is coming into 
wide use for exfe- 
: riors where a fine 


fedoene  TDRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
























Y friend Miss A 
is a perfect jewel. 





without warning. 
either. 


pretty new suburb. 
rily irregular. 


they get home at six and some- 
times at seven. Sometimes they 
don’t get home at all, and some- 
times they appear with a friend 
or two whom they have met 
on the way and with their gen- 
erous hospitality have invited 
out for pot luck. Wouldn’t that 
ordinarily be enough to try even 
the most sunny-tempered of 
maids? 

But, of course, this wonderful 
Utopian state of domesticity | 
have just described, is not just 
a happy chance. It has been 
worked out on a definite basis— 
but only, | may add, after many 
misgivings and the throwing 
overboard of many cherished 
precedents and traditions. 

Miss A—— told me all about 
it one Saturday afternoon as we 
sat in her book-lined living-room. 
I had been telling her what a 
lucky girl I thought she was— 
with her attractive little house 
and smoothly running house- 


keeping. 

“But I’m not lucky,” protest- 
ed Miss A—— with a quizzical 
smile. ‘‘My home—and I am 


using the word home to include 
the house itself and the home 
atmosphere —is the result of 
definite planning and calcula- 
tion, and the application of the 
principles | have learned in busi- 
ness. 

“You may remember what a 
perfectly lovely and idealized 
scheme of life | had worked out 
by the time the paper-hangers 
were finished and the furniture 
moved in. I was going to get 
my own little breakfast of fruit, 
toast and coffee—eat my dinner 
in town, have a woman in once a 
week to clean and then do the 
little extras myself on Saturdays 
and Sundays. That didn’t work 
at all. I had to rush too much 


in the morning—and what was 


has a maid who 
She has had this 

girl for four years, and during all this 
time the girl has not asked for more money, 
has not threatened to leave, has not fussed 
when extra company appeared on the scene 
Her job is no sinecure, 
Miss A—— is a business woman, 
and she and a business friend of hers keep 
house together in a six-room bungalow in a 
Their hours are necessa- 
They generally leave in the 
morning about eight o’clock, but sometimes 





indeed. 


keep one in a thousand years with 


Electricity in the Home 


WHEN MAIDS COME BACK AGAIN 


By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 


the use of having a home if | had to eat my din- 
ners in a restaurant? And without supervision, 
the cleaning woman cleaned very sketchily 


“So I decided to get a maid. All my 
friends pooh-poohed the idea and said I couldn’t 


mealtimes and my fetching little habit of 
bringing home friends unexpectedly. 
look discouraging—especially when | thought 
of the domestic troubles of some of my friends 
with well-ordered households and husbands 


trained to catch the same train every evening. 


How Is the Housewife Going to Compete With the Industrial World for Her Domestic Labor? 


my irregular 


It did lem. 





How one attic room was fixed up as a pleasant 
a veritable jewel of a maid. 
big factor from now on. 


One of the solutions of the servant problem is to give the worker the proper 


equipment for the doing of her work. 
dishes, for instance. 
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and permanent—abode for 


This matter of personal comfort will be a very 





This is the way she should wash 










“You may smile at the way | attacked the 
problem, but nevertheless, here it is. 
manager, you know, for the company which 
employs me. 
say that I have been reasonably successful in 
handling the hundred-odd girls and twenty 
men working under my direction. 
the way | looked at this keeping house prob- 


I am office 


Without undue egotism, I may 


So this is 


“My house, I figured, is a small business 
plant operated by one person. 
successful in operating a one-hundred-and- 
twenty-five person plant, so to speak, I ought 


If I have been 


to be competent to manage this 
one. I asked myself what prin- 
ciples of operation made my work 
a success at the office. I tried 
to formulate these to myself and 
resolved them into these four 
elements: 1, proper equipment; 
2, definite working hours; 3, defi- 
nite duties; 4, pleasant and agree- 
able surroundings. 

“So I went to work to apply 
these principles to the little 
house here. I advertised for a 
maid, and out of the small num- 
ber that applied, picked the 
most intelligent looking one. | 
explained my ideas to her. At 
first | think she thought I was a 
wildly impractical idealist. But 
| think the whole proposition 
rather intrigued her imagination, 
and we decided to try it out for a 
period of three months—at the 
end of which time she was to be 
free to leave or I was to admit 
that the experiment had proved 
a failure. 

“Our working basis was some- 
thing like this. She was to be 
paid for a nine-hour day and 
have one afternoon a week off, 
on which day she would not be 
home for the evening meal. She 
was also to receive every Sunday 
afternoon off, one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay in the summer, a 
pleasant room for herself, and 
the utmost in housekeeping con- 
veniences. In return she was to 
run the house without any bother 
on my part, unless | cared to 
help with the menus or fiddle 
around the kitchen as | like to 
do sometimes. In other words, 
my home was to be run on the 
same fundamental principles as 
my office, and I expected 100 per 
cent plus service from it. 

“| don’t mind telling you now 
that a lot of people said it 
wouldn’t work. They said you 
couldn’t (Continued on page 243) 
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WHY INDIANA LIMESTONE? 


The reason you want Indiana Limestone for your new 
house it is hardly necessary to state. A lance is enough to 
show the superior beauty and dignity, the solid homelike 
“invitingness”’ and the subtle touch of luxury given even to 
a small house of Indiana Limestone, called, quite naturally, 
“The Aristocrat of Building, Materials.” 


Many of America’s reat architects and America’s social 
and financial leaders have felt the magnetism of this product 
of Nature’s hand and have built their homes of it. 


The reason you can have Indiana Limestone, even though 
you may build on a modest scale is another and quite as 
interesting, a matter. It Roes back to the jiant industry all 
concentrated within two counties which produces and ships 
“The Aristocrat of Building Materials” in quantities and at 
SUCH MODERATE PRICES as can result only from the 
highest type of modern organization. 

INFORMATION—If you have thought of a stone house with hopeless 
longing, you will be agreeably astonished by the story told in Vol. I of the 
Indiana Limestone Library. Write for it, as well as Vol. XX VII (shown 
at the left). A sample of the beautiful stone itself included, if you say so. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn. 
P. O. Box 508 Bedford, Indiana 
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By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





Small Fruits for the Home Garden 


tions it is probably futile to attempt to 

forecast the future in any direction. 
We are beginning to realize, however, that 
even the stress of the World War has not 
radically altered our human natures. The 
sugar bowl is back in its accustomed place, 
and the bottom of the flour barrel is concealed 
by the whiteness of the wheat. Our Liberty 
Bonds are mostly paid for. So the old world 
seems to be wagging back to its old ways and 
one can but wonder how deeply the lessons 
learned during the months of strife have 
really been taken to heart. 

It seems probable, however, that one per- 
manent gain has been in an increased number 
of garden-minded people. The hysteria of 
planting potatoes in the front lawn when 
acres of unused land were all around fortu- 
nately has passed, but a great many people 
who were initiated into the mysteries of the 
oldest of the Arts by means of War Gardens 
will continue the good work through all the 
years to come. And many of them will no 
longer be satisfied with vegetables alone but 
will venture to grow fruits and flowers as well. 

This garden vision of so many of our people 
should lead to a great spreading out in all di- 
rections from our cities. The new homes 
should be surrounded by 
plenty of land for real gar- 
dens of food and beauty. 
The widespread use of 
motor cars is helping this 
movement, but it will not 
reach its climax until the 
passenger airship comes 
into general use—certainly 
a wait of only a few years. 
In that happy day, garden 
cities will be no longer a 
dream, and we can revert 
to that type of village ex- 
emplified in some cases in 
our earlv history, when 
houses were near enough 
for human fellowship, with 
long strips of cultivable 
land running back from 
them. 

The present problem for 
many of those whose 
thoughts are turning to 
the garden is how to in- 
crease production through 
more or less permanent 
planting. To all such the 
small fruits offer alluring 
opportunities which should 
be utilized this spring. On 
thousands of home grounds 
there are places where 


A ition: the chaos of present world condi- 


Courtesy of Van Evrie Kilpatrick. 


Grape vines add greatly to the interest of the home garden. 


strawberries, raspberries, currants and grapes 
can be grown to great advantage, with a result- 
ing yield of fruit that will be of much help in 
the family food supply. 

For the care and attention required, no 
part of the garden is likely to yield greater 
returns in rendering the summer a delight 
than a strawberry bed planted to June-bear- 
ing and ever-bearing varieties. Even when 
the first-named type was the only kind avail- 
able, the strawberry bed was the part of the 
garden most highly appreciated, yielding the 
family a several weeks’ supply of delicious 
fruit. But with the coming of the sorts that 
bear from June until November the straw- 
berry bed takes on a new importance and eas- 
ily becomes the garden factor of greatest 
value. 

Experience has shown that these ever- 
bearing strawberries are likely to exhaust 
themselves the first season, and many fruit 
growers make no attempt to keep the rows in 
bearing more than a year or two. It seems a 


good plan as far south as Washington, D. C., 
to treat them as an annual crop, setting the 
plants very early in the spring, keeping the 
blossoms picked off until early summer, and 
then picking the ripe fruit from July until 
In more northern regions I have 


November. 








In spring the flowers scent the 
air with delicious fragrance, and the fruits in autumn are prized by young and old. 
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found it a good plan to transplant the vines 
in July and August, using either pot-grown 
plants or those from near-by beds, keeping the 
blossoms picked off the remainder of the sea- 
son. The following year a crop may be ex- 
pected for a very long period, although if one 
has plenty of the June-bearing sorts it is de- 
sirable to pick off the early crop of blossoms on 
the ever-bearers, so they will begin ripening 
fruit as soon as the crop of the older type 
has been harvested. 

Strawberry plants should be set about 
fifteen inches apart in rows two feet apart for 
hand cultivation, or four or more feet apart 
for horse cultivation. Ifthe plants have come 
from a distance soak the roots in water several 
hours before planting. 

The strawberry plants which: are bought 
from dealers are usually tied in bundles of 
twenty-five each, and the soil has been washed 
out of the long roots. The lower half of 
these roots should be cut off before the plants 
are set out. This is easily done with a sharp 
axe or hatchet before the bundles are untied. 
It has been found that a plant with the roots 
thus pruned becomes established sooner than 
those set out without such root-pruning. 
When strawberry plants are simply trans- 
ferred from one bed to another nearby, such 
washing out of soil and 
root-pruning is not desir- 
able. 

On most home grounds 
there is room for at least 
one grape vine. It can be 
bought for ten cents and set 
out in half an hour. It 
will begin to bear in two 
or three years and continue 
to produce one of the most 
luscious of fruits for a life- 
time. If desired it will also 
give grateful shade in sum- 
mer. Is not such an in- 
vestment worth making? 

Choose a sunny place to 
dig the hole for the grape 
vine. Then dig it deep 
and broad and fill in the 
bottom with old bones or 
leaf mould or both. Sift 
in also a few handfuls of 
wood ashes so as to get a 
place where the roots of 
the vine can find rich 
nourishment a year or two 
after it is planted. See 
that the vine has plenty 
of water the first summer. 
Do not try to water it 
every day but soak it 

(Continued on page 236) 
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SPRING AND HOMEBUILDING 


Arkansas Soft Pine Is Trade Marked and Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


431 Boyle Building 


Little Rock - Arkansas 








go hand in hand. It is high time to be perfecting plans for the home of 
your dreams—be it cottage or castle. It will be to your interest as a pro- 
spective builder to read in our new folio of attractive house designs, why 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


should be used, particularly as interior woodwork. In addition to 
being naturally adapted in grain and texture to an unlimited choice of 
enameled or stained treatment, this wood has the distinct advantage 
of moderate cost —a most important consideration. A copy of the folio, 
together with finished samples, will be sent on request. Write now. 
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Four splendid color plates reproducing some of Dreer’s 
specialties in Vegetables and Flowers and 224 superbly 
illustrated pages of practically all the Vegetables and 


Flowers worth growing. 


Every Grower of Vegetables 
and Every Lover of Flowers 


will find Dreer’s Garden Book brim full of valuable informa- 
tion—just the things they must know in order to make their 


garden a sure SUCCESS. 


GARDEN BOOK 


Is An Encyclopaedia of all Things 
Pertaining to Vegetables, Flowers, 


Plants, and Garden Tools 


Famous experts in Vegetable and Flower 
growing have contributed special cultural 
directions and have told how to plant, when 
to plant, and what to plant. 
advice and your 1919 garden should be the 
envy of your neighbor. 

A copy of Dreer’s Garden Book 


will be mailed free 
to any one mentioning this publication. 


HENRYA.DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Support Your Roses. 


Dahlias or Tomatoes 
with the “Adjusto” 


_ The ADJUSTO Plant 
icon wiil Support is a simple, 
strong, low-priced support which 


can be adjusted to any height. 
There’s no wear-out to them, they can be 
used overand over again. If your dealer 
hasn’t them write us today. 












FORREST SEED CO., Box 46, Cortland, N. Y. 








INGEEROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every- 
one anywhere. Plantanytime. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream of the 
world’s productions. ‘*Dingee 
Roses’’ known as the best for 68 
, years. Safe delivery guaranteed 
P anywhere in U.S. Write fora 
~of copy of 
7} Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 
‘ for 1919. It’s FREE. 
Illustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses’’ 
in natural colors. It’s more than a cat- 
alog— it’s the lifetime experience of 
the Oldest and Leading Rose Growers in America, 
A practical work on rose and flower culture for 
the amateur. Offers over 500 varieties of Roses and other plants, 
bulbs and seeds, and tells how to growthem. Edition limited. 
Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses, 
































THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 472 West Grove, Pa. 




















MAY WILL BE THE OUTDOOR NUMBER 
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The Home Garden 
(Continued from page 219) 


and light. Cover with the sash and let 
“warm up” for a few days. If the season is 
advanced and weather warm (vicinity of Bos- 
ton latitude adopted), radish, lettuce and the 
varieties of the cabbage family—“sprouts,” 
cauliflower, and plain cabbage—may be 
planted in these cold frames the latter part of 
March; we have had all of these up on March 
twenty-sixth in an early season. Notable 
success in gardening is largely the result of 
availing yourself of opportunities and seizing 
advantages; seize the great advantage an 
early season affords. This is intended to ap- 
ply to the fixing and filling of cold frames; but 
our family Head Gardener always sets, in an 
early spring, gambling rows of early string 
beans, etc., and they are almost always suc- 
cessful. If the season is late and the frames 
are not fixed until early April, plant inthem the 
above-named varieties as soon as is possible; 
also Swiss chard, New Zealand spinach, and 
tomato and parsley seeds, if these have not 
been started in the house. Plant the seeds in 
rows, using a curtain stick or other convenient 
implement to “‘crease” the soft soil. Pur- 
chase and use small wooden markers and keep 
plenty of them, together with an indelible 
pencil, in your seed box. Mark plainly the 
name and date of planting, and adopt the 
same system when planting in the open. 
The markers may be used from year to year. 

Cover the seeds dropped in the shallow 
drills well with the earth, and “firm” with a 
small board; water with a fine spray and cover 
the frame with the sash. After the seedlings 
appear above the soil, prop up one end of the 
sash with a stick—which keep inside or beside 
the frame—every hot sunny day. Once for- 
getting may cost you a frameful of well- 
started little plants, as they ‘“‘burn’” easily 
under the glass inthe sun. Water daily witha 
fine spray, warming the water a little for small, 
delicate seedlings. Let the filled watering-pot 
stand in the sun to accomplish this in pleas- 
ant weather. 

In transplanting house-started tomatoes, 
etc., from the flats or small pots into the frame, 
mark the rows carefully, setting young toma- 
toes about five inches apart each way. Do 
not be discouraged if they do not seem to 
flourish spectacularly at once; they are making 
root—much more important at first—and after 
a while will grow a darker green and more 
stocky, and put out new sets of leaves. Watch 
for the cutworm, who sometimes has the 
temerity to operate even under cover, and fill 
places left vacant by his depredations. Do 
not attempt totransplant tomatoes, peppers, or 
very tender varieties into the open until the 
ground is warm and danger from late frosts 
over—say after May twentieth. 

Have the garden plowed, first adding lime 
if the soil needs it. Test the soil with litmus 
paper by placing a piece in the damp earth; if 
it turns red the soil is sour. Try pieces in 
three or four different places. Or think back 
and see if the string or bush beans showed 
mould at joints or began to rot without ap- 
parent cause. Use about five pounds to each 
one hundred square feet. Have the manure 
spread, also, before plowing. The “Head” 
of our garden prefers, and always uses, barn 
yard manure, although I must confess that we 
get tired trying to subdue the tremendous crop 
of weeds its use entails. 

These chiefly bother us in the flower garden, 
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Once ina 
Life Time 
WHEN you buy a 

McCray you secure 
arefrigerator thatis built 
to serve faithfully for 
years. “Lifetime service’ 


has ever been the 
McCray watchword. 


McCray Refrigerators stand 
the test of time because 
they have True Quality in- 
built in them. True Quality 
is more than convenience 
and design—it is these plus 
materials, construction and 
workmanship. 


MECRAY 
Sanitary Refrigerators 


embody our well known cooling 
system by which constant circu- 
lation of cold, dry air is insured 
through every compartment. By 
this means perfect preservation 
of food is accomplished. 


McCray Opal Glass Refrigerators 
are lined with snow white opal 
glass, nearly half an inch thick 
—which is stain and acid proof. 
Outside icing—any McCrayRefrig- 
erator can be arranged for icing 
from side or rear porch. This 
special McCray feature keeps the 
iceman outside and ends the con- 
stant “tracking up” of the kitchen 
or pantry. 

“Refrigerators for All Purposes” 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
4921 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 





































Write for New McCray Catalog 


Gladly will we send you Catalog show- 
ing Opal Glass, White Enameled and 
Wood Lined Refrigerators. 

No. 94 for Residences 

No. 62 for Meat Markets 

No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 
No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs 
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For a bedroom suggestion, use 
Mellotone on the walls and a 
lightened tint on the ceilings 
For the floor, Vernicol Varnish 
Stain or Durable Floor Varnish, 






The Mellotone color schemes for 
your rooms, which we will be 
glad to suggest, will be actual 
miniatures like this. They will 
make it all very simple and easy 
for you to come to decisions. 


Mellotone 


for your walls and ceilings 


Easy to use—soft in effect—economical 


| you have been perplexed about 
your walls, and how best to treat 
them, then by all means consider 
Mellotone. 


It is a liquid finish, adaptable alike 
to rough or smooth walls. Easy to 
use. Dries quickly. Dries hard. 
Can be washed. Gives a soft vel- 
vety finish, as restful as it is delight- 
ful in lighting effects. Comes in a 
variety of colors, every one based on 
nature’s harmony tones. 


Without removing the furniture, 
or having the dirt and muss incident 





to papering, you can quickly refinish 
your walls and ceilings. 


Our Service Department will 
gladly send you color-scheme recom- 
mendations for any one or all your 
rooms. ‘They will be miniature side 
walls and ceilings, each showing ac- 
tual Mellotone results. 


If desired, we will make color sug- 
gestions for rugs and draperies. 


We will gladly put you in touch 
with the nearest Lowe Dealer selling 
Mellotone. Send for booklet, ‘My 
Walls—What Shall I Do With Them?” 


Tee | owe Brothers company 


Paints - Varnishes 
463 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


Boston New York 


Jersey City Chicago 








Atlanta Kansas City 
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23 pines arpa 4 compartments, Price 


dson Sensegnier 
icker House 16% in. 


long, 12in, wide, llin. 
Price $5.00. 


in, Price $12.00, 21 inches high, 00. deep, 


The Birds Are Coming! 


Like a flash of sunshine the first courageous little bluebird arrives; other birds appear, radi- 
ating happiness and presaging glorious Spring days to follow. Spring will disappear, but you 


Dodson Bird Houses 


will bring them and keep them all summer. These 
houses, scientifically built by a bird-lover, whose 


e and understanding of birdsis unlimited, 
tered, inviting homes for the little song- 

sters. Dodson Bird Houses are an investment 
paying invaluable dividends— protection o 


Heralds of Spring! 


can keep these little feathered friendsif you properly welcome and prepare for theircomfort. 


crops and shrubs from insects, and assurance 
of a cheery, artistic environment. . 

—let the houses weather, 
Order Now blending into the foliage 
and assuming an appearance of habitation. 
Free Bird Book sent on request, illustrating po ason 
Dodson line, giving prices; also beaut: Cement 
bird picture free. Bird Bath 


Joseph H. Dodson ‘703 Harrison pag on om Iilinovs 


SparrowTrap guaranteed torid your community of t 
3 See, 
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Our Department of Decorative Service 
will gladly give assistance in solving your 
problems of Decoration 







Individuality in Decoration 





Individuality may be obtained at trifling 
cost. Give your furniture, rugs and hangings a 
chance for expression. Put behind them soft- 
tinted, velvety walls that remain in the background. 








Any wall becomes quietly beautiful when 
done with Liquid Velvet. Subdued and restful 
walls accent the decorative value of the 
furnishings. 









Liquid Velvet is made in numerous colors 
and tints—to meet every need. Choose the 
shade to harmonize with your furnishings. 
Liquid Velvet combines the beauty of water 
colors with the durability of enamel. It is 
economical because of its unusually large 
spread and covering quality. Walls and ceil- 
ings of Liquid Velvet may be kept fresh and 
clean for years—simply by washing. 






















The new Liguid Velvet book, with its many helpful 
suggestions, is yours for the asking—-let us also send 
the name of the dealer from whom you can secure Liquid 
Velvet. Remember, our Service Department will gladly 
help you solve your home decoration problems. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH Co. 


409 Washington Avenue South Bend, Indiana 
Varnish Makers for Half a Century 
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Dainty Water Lilies the Garden’s Charm 


Few, if any, plants surpass in splendor the dainty Water Lilies. A large 
tub, a fountain basin or a formal pool, with sunshine and a little soil, 
and you will have glorious flowers, dainty in form, of exquisite fra- 
grance, the center of the garden’s charm. 


Many New and Rare Varieties 
are in my collection, including Paul Hariot, Panama-Pacific, Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, and others which have won medals and certificates. Write me today 
for booklet and instructions for growing Lilies in your own garden. 


WILLIAM TRICKER, Box H, Arlington, New Jersey 
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perennial beds and around shrubberies, where 
constant cultivation is difficult. In the well- 
kept vegetable garden, weeds ‘“‘as weeds” 
should never get large enough to be much in 
evidence. 

All pruning, uncovering of perennials, etc., 
which an especially untoward March may 
have delayed, should be done as early in 
April as possible. 

Before doing much—or perhaps any— 
planting in the open, plan at least an out- 
line of your general planting scheme, that you 
may have no regrets for irrevocable mistakes. 
I do not know of a better “lay-out” for a 
small—or in fact a large—garden than the 
common one of a broad central path, grass or 
dirt, which is constant from year to year. 
Plant the rows of the different vegetables 
running at right angles to this path. This 
general scheme may be worked out in its 
various particulars—arrangement of the dif- 
ferent varieties planted, ornamental border- 
ing, flowers for picking interspersed between 
rows of vegetables, etc., later on. 

Make ready the part of the open garden 
selected for April’s planting, working the soil 
by spading and raking until fine and soft, 
and get in, as soon as conditions allow, French 
forcing carrots and radishes in rows, and let- 
tuce in a ‘“‘patch” from which to transplant. 
Lettuce planted in the cold frame in March 
may be transplanted to the open now. Plant 
a little at a time, for a succession, taking each 
time from the same row of cold-frame seedlings. 
Set in squares—not rows—and convenient to 
the house and to the water supply; lettuce 
needs lots of water and holds moisture better 
raised in this way, beside being much more 
conveniently sprayed. 

Plant peas as early in April as is possible; 
they should be ready for the table by June 
nineteenth. Scatter in a shallow trench— 
two to four inches deep—the width of a hoe. 
Use brush, or hen-wire stretched between up- 
rights of iron piping, for the vines to cling to; 
the latter may be rolled up and kept from 
year to year. A good succession of peas 
noted one season were “ Breck’s Old Glory ”— 
very good and prolific—and ‘‘McLean’s Ad- 
vancer,” the latter beginning to bear just as 
we finished the first. Plant again in May. 
In June plant ‘‘Telephone” or some other 
similar variety for later summer use. 

Sweet peas should also be planted in April; 
we set ours in a row in the vegetable garden. 
Keep them conscientiously picked to insure 
long flowering. Plant poppy seeds on the 
vanishing snow. If a frame or even a part of 
a frame may be spared for flower seeds, plant 
closely in rows, verbenas, zinnias, asters, cos- 
mos, calendulas, marigolds, scabious, salvia if 
you like it, and Margaret carnations—most 
enchanting of all. These are the varieties 
most benefited by the cold frame start. 

By the middle of April put in beets, car- 
rots (if not already in)—one row each of 
Danvers and French Forcing: a gambling row 
of string beans—‘“ Bountiful” selected. Un- 
cover the strawberries and spade over the as- 
paragus bed. Chard may now be planted in 
the open—f it has not been started in the cold 
frames. Plant a row sparsely; when thin- 
ning, leave plants twice as near together as 
when in permanent position, that it may be 
freely cut early when vegetables are scarce. 
Later pull out half the plants and halve length 
of row; a dozen thrifty plants will supply 
later-season needs. A small square of New 
Zealand spinach is all that will be needed; 
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individual piece of 





thentic design and painstaking workmanship. 


To secure handbook send 20 cents, 
stamps or coin. Ask for catalog B-3. 


THE MATHEWS MFG. CO. 
Lakewood Cleveland, Ohio 
New York City Hdgtrs.: The Mountain Community, 176 Madison Ave. 


Transforms 
your garden 
N ARCH deftly 


placed, a trellis or 
. graceful fence to hide an 
unsightly view, a per- 
gola to crown a garden's 
charm—all work out- 
door wonders if they are 
designed with true and 
studied artistry. 
Our 1919 Handbook shows 


112 pages of suggestions (250 
pieces) of enduring beauty. Each 


CARDEN- (RAFT 


bears the Mathews Hallmark, a pledge of artistic merit, au- 
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beautiful. 


Indian 
Summer 
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1 eadavdls Wonderful — 
New Ruffled Gladioli” | 


Gladioli are the most popular of all summer flowering 


bulbs. Easy to grow, and very lasting as cut flowers. 
Kunderd’s New Strains 
of both Ruffled and Plain 
petaled are far the finest 
in the world. No others 
are like them, none so 


Our well illustrated 
catalogue of 52 pages 
describes almost 300 vari- 
eties, all are our own pro- 
ductions, and most of 
them obtainable only 
from us. Our catalogue 
is free; you ought to have 
a copy, as it contains the 


most complete and reli- 
able cultural information 
ever published. 
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May we send you acopy? 


Address the originator of 
the Ruffled Gladioli, 


Mr.A.E. KUNDERD 


BOX 7 


Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
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To gamble with 
the weather is to 
play a losing game 


OUR beautiful lawns and gardens on 
which you have expended so much 
money, time and labor, should not be left 
to the mercy of the scorching dry spells 
of summer when it is so easy to protect 
them with the 


Cornell 


Systems of Irrigation 


An Underground System of piping in conjunction with 
the Cornell Rain Cloud Nozzles sends the water evenly in 
a fine spray over every foot of your lawn or garden. A 
turn of the control valve and you have an artificial rain 
which can be regulated at will in duration or quantity. 

The underground System, adapted for lawns can be in- 
stalled without disfigurement of the turf and does not 
interfere with mowing. 

The Overhead System for Gardens is supplied from 
underground piping and upright nozzles which do not inter- 
fere with cultivation. The Cornell Portable Sprinkler is 
recommended for small areas of 15 to 45 feet diameter. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


W. G. CORNELL CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Plumbing, Heating, Lighting, Automatic 
Sprinklers, Water Supply Systems, 
Sewerage Disposal Plants, Automatic 
Sewerage Ejectors. 


Everett Building New York 



























Chicago Boston 

Railway Exchange 334 Shawmut Ave. 

Washington Baltimore 

923 12th St., N. W. Munsey Bldg. 

Newark Cleveland 
86 Park PI. Leader-News Bldg. 

‘: Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia 
———— Commerce Trust Bldg. Colonial Trust Bldg. 

Rain Cloud Nozzles Pittsburg Norfolk 
$2.00 to $3.00 738 Oliver Bldg. 


f.o. b. New York 


Nat!. Bank of Commerce 
Bldg. 
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Deane’s French Rang e 
For over half a century DEANE’S FRENCH RANGES have main- 


tained the highest standards in rangeconstruction. In prominent metropolitan hotels 
and institutions, on ocean grey-hounds and sumptuous private yachts, and in homes 
ranging all the way from modest coun- 
| try places to palatial residences, 

DEANE’S FRENCH RANGES are 
daily proving their entire dependability 
under all conditions. 

Our Kitchen Efficiency Department, 
organized to help home builders solve 
kitchen equipment problems, is prepared 
to design the range you require and to 
advise with you regarding the most mod- 
ern and up-to-date kitchen equipment. 
Architects are invited to consult this de- 
partment freely whenever it can serve 
them. May we tell you more about 
DEANE’S FRENCH RANGES? 


Bramhall,Deane Company 
265-267 West 36* St, New York City 







DEANE’S COMBINATION 
COAL and GAS FRENCH 






RANGE No. 210 in the home of 
Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, 881 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 

C. P. H. Gilbert, Architect. 






































































Blue Flowers for a Charming Garden 


Blue flowers, which come in so many delicate shades, are appealingly 
lovely. Clematis integrifolia and Platycodon are two beautiful blue 
flowers seen only in the best gardens; Larkspurs, hardy Ageratum, Veronica or “Blue 
~ Jay’ flower—really we can't name all the desirable plants you can have in the “Blue 


Garden.” But from our large acreage of these old and new favorites you will have no 
trouble to select “true blue” plants for every week of the season. 


“Hardy Garden Flowers’ one of the Hicks monographs, talks about the 


flowers that greet you in early spring, succeeded by others that 
keep your garden bright until November. Send for a copy today. 


HICKS NURSERIES, Box B, Westbury, N. Y. 
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Planning to Build? 


ARCHITECT RAT Then Get These Three 
Valuable Numbers FREE 


The January, February and March issues of The Architect- 
ural Record—authoritative and professional—each contain- 
ing 100or more photographs of recent successful buildings — 
will be included free, if you subscribe now to start with 
April, 1919. You willthus obtain 15 attractive and help- 
ful numbers for $3.00—the regular yearly price. 
The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine illustrating the 
work of leading architects throughout the country. It is read by more 
architects than any other journal, and is also taken each year by hundreds ___ | 
of persons who find it helpful while they are planning to build. From it | 
you are sure to obtain valuable suggestions regarding attractive exteriors, | 
convenient arrangement an appropriate furnishings. Each year one number—the October issue — is 
devoted exclusively to country and suburban homes. 
In every issue some houses of architectural merit are shown. In the advertising section are also described 
the latest and best building materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of 
comfort, convenience and value. | 
Read The Architectural Record and see what architects are doing and reading. | 
It will save much valuable time when you consult your own architect. | 


Accept these three numbers FREE. Mail the coupon TODAY. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY H.B. 4-19 | 


Send free your January, February and March numbers and enter subscription for a full year beginning April, 1919, | 
for which find $3.00 enclosed. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 
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each clipping stimulates a dozen sprigs in 
place of each one clipped, and the plants grow 
very freely. Fill some corner with it. 

Onion sets may now be planted for early 
use; plant these four inches apart, in two 
rows. Plan to use space later for other 
crops. Onion seed may be planted in April. 
We put slender growing flowers—larkspur, 
mourning bride, and the like, for picking, 
between rows of onions. Nasturtiums may 
be planted the latter part of the month, if 
season is early. Parsnips and salsify may be 
put in in April—or May, if preferred. On 
general principles it is better to accomplish all 
you can before the garden work becomes more 
pressing. It is best to leave these crops in 
the ground for use next spring when vegetables 
are scarce; they are also sweeter and better 
for their long sojourn in the ground. Tur- 
nips may be put in early—if one is devoted to 
turnips! We prefer to put them in for a late 
fall crop, to occupy space first used by early 
vegetables. Early celery should be planted 
in the cold frame in April. 

In conclusion, let me urge those starting a 
garden, whether ‘“‘experienced”’ or those just 
beginning this most fascinating of all avoca- 
tions, to avail themselves of the valuable and 
helpful government’ publications. They are 
yours for the asking and are the result of ex- 
perience and expert knowledge. 

Above all, start a ‘garden book,” on the 
principle of the “‘line-a-day”’ diaries. You 
can hardly imagine the help the daily jottings 
will give you as the years go on. Every 
year its value increases until, finally, you have 
a compendium of personal experience that a 
whole library of garden lore would not equal— 
for your particular needs. 





Glimpses of Old Blue Hill 


(Continued from page 224) 


hand of Father Fisher, still lies on the parlor 
table. 

Just below the Congregational Church on 
the opposite side of the street, stands the 
Bluehill Academy. 

Peters Point, already noted, was formerly 
owned by John Peters, one of the earliest 
settlers of Bluehill, and the ancestor of such 
men as Andrew J. Peters, Mayor of Boston, 
John A. Peters of Ellsworth, Representative 
to Congress, and John A. Peters of Bangor, 
many years Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Maine, a former member of Congress, 
and an able jurist. The beautiful brick house 
that stands among stately trees at Peters 
Point was built about 1825 by Lemuel Peters, 
a son of John Peters. 

One of the earliest industries in Bluehill was 
the manufacture of lumber. The first houses 
were fashioned entirely of wood. Later, 
bricks were made here, and the uneven sur- 
faces of some of the fields show where the clay 
was scooped out for this purpose. At the 
period of brick manufacture, many of the 
houses were constructed of these nice hand- 
made bricks, as the Lemuel Peters house, or of 
bricks and wood, as the Deacon Hinckley 
house, which has brick ends and a wooden 
front and back. 

A charming feature of Bluehill is the elm- 
shaded streets. About the splendid Colonial 
Jeremiah T. Holt house, they are so luxuriant, 
they appear to touch the sky. The interest- 
ing picket fence, with unique rosette gate, in 
front of this mansion is perhaps the last of the 
fine old picket fences in Bluehill. 
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the Hodgson catalog. 





the sections together. 


You’ll want your house soon. 


Send for the catalog today. 
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OOKWOOD will be 
found in some of the best 
stores in your neighborhood. 


Write us for the address and 
for general information re- 
garding Rookwood. 


The 
Rookwood Pottery Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














Send for the catalog now. 
cannot always make immediate deliveries. Get your order in as 4 


quickly as possible so you will get you house when you want it. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 





Our manufacturing methods are also fully explained, how you get your house in 
painted sections so it will be complete in every way when you put 
And this can be done without expert help. 


We 
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are not made for any particular climate or section of the country. They are in use now 
all over the United States, giving absolute comfort and satisfaction. 
you want a bungalow in the mountains, a cottage by the sea, a house in the country or 
just a play house or screen house for the lawn you will find exactly what you will like in 


No matter whether 
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Tent House 





N the best American 

homes, through genera- 
tions, Seth Thomas Clocks 
have been the symbols of 
regularity, promptness and 
precision, 


Under the influence of 
these truth-telling time 
keepers the whole family 
forms habits of method, 
orderliness and punctuality. 
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Seth Thomas Clocks are 
true in balance, accurately 
adjusted and perfect in work- 
manship—the finest example 
of the clock-maker’s art. 


Your jeweler can show you 
a wide selection of Seth 
Thomas Clocks. There isa 
style to suit every taste and 
a design for every purpose. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS | 
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Do You Know What Tupelo Is? 











that odd name stands for if you use LUMBER. Because 


Ok NAME isn’t it? And it’s worth your while to know what 


TUPELO is the name of a TREE, from which is produced 
the finest LUMBER (for certain uses) that you or anybody else ever 


drove a nail into. 


Probably not one man in a thousand ever 


heard the name ‘‘TUPELO,”’ which simply proves how BIG a 


thing can be and still be comparatively unknown. 


The U. S. 


Forest Service in 1905 estimated the TUPELO then standing in the 
one State of LOUISIANA ALONE at FOUR BILLION board 


feet. 


Do you realize how much LUMBER thatis? Just ONE 


billion board feet of TUPELO would lay a strip of flooring 


2 Feet Wide—2 Inches Thick 
—48 Thousand Miles Long 


(Twice around the earth). AND TUPELO ALSO GROWS IN FLORIDA, GEORGIA 


AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 


even though the demand for it is growing all the time. 
The demand is growing because more persons are learning right 


ing—every day). 


You see there is plenty of TUPELO to go around, 


(And the demand JS grow- 


along what a remarkably desirable lumber TUPELO is for certain very important 


uses. 


today. 
extremely TOUGH, 
TUPELO makes the 


TUPELO is NOT the best lumber for a// purposes. 
those uses to which it is suited TUPELO is the 
For example, because of its peculiar 
terribly hard to split and absolutely non -slivering), 


j NO lumber is. For 
‘best buy’’ in the lumber market 
“Snvolved”’ grain (which makes it 


Best House Flooring 








unless you want to pay for hardwood floors. 


But you don’t want hardwood floors 


in every room for a house (as a rule) and in very many houses hardwood floors are 


not requisite for amy room. 


TUPELO is also just as good for interior finish as it is for flooring, because it 
won’t split, is easy to work, and takes and holds a beautiful finish. 


Don’t you want to know all about TUPELO? 


Ask us for complete informa- 


tion and samples for YOUR SPECIAL PURPOSE. 


Please address our office nearest to you. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. 


Association 


906 Heard National Bank Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 











H orsfo rd’ § _ The best plants for cold cli- 


mates are those which have 
Cold 


been tried inthe North. Many kinds which 


will do in Southern N. Y. or N. J. will not 

W always winter in Northern New England. 
eat h er My 25th auniversary annual offers about all 

the really hardy shrubs, trees, vines, herba- 

Pl ant Ss ceous plants, lilies, wild flowers, hardy 


ferns, &c., suitable to Northern New Eng- 
land. Ask for catalog K. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. 

















Are You Puzzled 


about furnishings and decorations, or 
about what to plant in your gardenr 


Write and ask Readers’ Service 
The advice of experts is at the disposal 
of subscribers. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
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E Two Wonderful Poppies 


QUE is as bis asapeony. Lasts a week in 
water. Grows vigorously. Blooms pro- 
fusely. A new hybrid developed by Mr.Schling. 


Theother is a wonderful tulip-shaped poppy 
in a glorious sun-kissed yellow. 


One paper of each, and one of Schling’s giant 
salpiglossis, all for 50c., postage paid. 


Send for Garden Lover’s Book. Free. 
Schlings Seeds 

MAX SCHLING, INC. ] 

22 West 59th Street New York 
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For 70 years the leading authority on Vegetable, 
NOW Farm and Flower Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. FOR 
READY Send for free copy today before you forget. 1919 


James Vick’s Sons, 9 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 228) 


thoroughly once a week. Provide a trellis for 
the shoots that come up. If the tendrils are 
not able to get hold tie up the shoots loosely 
with rags or soft twine. 

Two-year-old grape vines may be purchased 
for a few cents each. Here is a little list of 
good varieties: Worden, Concord, Green 
Mountain, Campbell’s Early, Niagara and 
Delaware. 

The red raspberries are very desirable fruits 
for the home garden. They thrive in a cool, 
rich, moist but well-drained soil. The young 
plants should be set about three feet apart in 
rows four or five feet apart. As soon as they 
get established they send up new plants all 
around each original plant, and most of these 
young plants should be kept hoed off. After 
fruiting, the old canes should be cut off near 
the ground. There are’ many good varieties 
of red raspberries. Cuthbert, Turner and 
Loudon are three of the best older varieties. 
Superlative is a new sort with very large fruits. 

Black raspberries are distinguished from the 
red by their color and their habit of forming 
new plants from the tips of the canes as they 
bend over and touch the ground. They re- 
quire considerable room and should be planted 
five or six feet apart each way. The young 
plants do best when set out in early spring and 
are planted four or five inches deep. The old 
canes should be removed and burned after the 
fruit is harvested. Otherwise various diseases 
are likely to develop. There are many varie- 
ties of blackcaps; Plum Farmer is one of the 
best. 

The currant is a desirable fruit for the home 
garden. A few bushes will yield enough cur- 
rants for the year’s supply of jelly, and the 
chief care the bushes need is spraying or 
dusting with hellebore soon after the leaves 
start in order to kill the currant worms. 


Makinc Up THE SEED ORDER 


It is often difficult for an amateur to judge 
how much seed to order for the home garden. 
The following estimates of the amounts needed 
to supply a family of four have been published 
by the National Department of Agriculture: 


Bean: 

LO SR eer Parte ten e are F 1 pint 

PO TEMMNR oo As sy sks emisid etn 1 pint 

MIG fobs, chats ckS 535 sary Seema tae 1 to 2 quarts 
NO Sins eins pins Pose os Oa Ree 4 ounces 
Cabbage 

| RINE PEIN perarar ae ar re uae 1 packet 

Be a eghg F oe ey cs a No ee eaten eens 3 ounce 
ee CE Pe PLOT Arne I ounce 
ee EEE OE, ET REET OEE 1 packet 
RIN elk cision. 4. reskin Caen 1 packet 
Corn—sweet .............. ..1 to 2 pints 
RINNE egg s pute ln eee me I ounce 
ES RR ne eee eeanr re 1 packet 
ER eee en re . ooo @ OUNCES 
MERRIE ee NsG ne ale Bd Sere moe + ounce 
Melon: 

PRM iso ieee eee nace es I ounce 

NNN 2. 69.4: <6. srvseiarw's © gisiatate I ounce 
WAIUIRIE. 6. 5.5. 0)00 3 sais te Nong onee§ 4 to 6 quarts 
ea BINION oes hash cri 06 So v4 xs 88 4 to 6 quarts 
NE 8 ors c's. Oe sh nde onan ale 1 packet 
Net Oe Rr eee } ounce 
ERR RAN ene saree I ounce 
OS CN Area cee erie I ounce 
Spinach 

RN oso ong ot Sc cra helo eee aT 1 ounce 

SRRMMNNNS aces i Oh wg Soro g For rte 4 pound 
Squash: 

CE RE ere rae rir I ounce 

IM wench oo alas Fre.09. 4, 006th o's ess 1 ounce 
Tomato 

CLE EEE ee 1 packet 

TS SER Oe Ee PPP ERR Te 1 ounce 
DRUM isi stais-sie:p opeaihcca/ sie sh ao 2 to 3 ounces 
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for Peace-Time Building 


With the ban lifted, home-comers a 
dreams of home-making, home-keepers o 
home-bettering, 


building as an industry has revived —but 
with a new demand which Creo-Dipt Stained 
Shingles seem peculiarly adapted to fill. 


How Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles meet every 
requirement of war-taught efficiency and 
thrift, yet withal beauty—in their charm and 
durability of stain, variety of treatment, ease 
in laying, provable longevity and true econ- 





S omy— is told in our Book of Delightful Homes. 
SSX Whether interested in building or rebuilding, 
SS send for this attractive book—and color 
¥ SS samples — today. 


Details and specifications for construc- 
tion of thatched roofs on special request 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 
1077 Oliver St. No. Tonawanda, N. Y, 


dy 



















rT a Owner —Crannel Morgan, 
». a _e Goren, ©. 
\A rch.— Dercum & Beer, 
NR ho Cleveland, O. 
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OPEN FOR 
COAL DELIVERY 


Coal Chute 


WITH the Majestic Coal Chute in 
your foundation there is no possibility 

of disfiguration caused by bounding coal lumps 
and coal dust. 
It adds to the appearance of your building—at 
the same time lessens the depreciation of your 
property. 
Easily Installed in any new home or one already 

built. 
Admits Daylight to basement, when not in use 
Locks Automatically from the inside and is 
burglar-proof. 
Built Extra Durable of cast semi- 
steel and boiler plate. 


Write for catalog 12B and name 
of nearest dealer. Working 
drawings furnished free. 


The Majestic Co. 


330 Erie St., 
Huntington, 
Indiana. 














CLOSED 
—~A BASEMENT 
WINDOW 
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KOHLER! 


Also MEANS AN ENAMEL 


Here at Kohler flows almost unceasingly 
an iridescent stream of molten enamel— 
the beautiful complexion of every Kohler 
product—the joy of thousands of Kohler 
enthusiasts. 


Kohler bathtub or kitchen sink, laundry 
tray or foot bath, lavatory or drinking 
fountain—its lustrous beauty and wondrous 
durability are insured by this blanket of 
pure white enamel, famous for years. 


Into the enamel itself is glazed inconspicu- 
ously the Kohler name, a guarantee of 
quality, an assurance of worth, a mark of 
achievement. 


Kohler products are found everywhere in 
the better homes, public institutions and 
factories. More than likely it was a Kohler 
Viceroy built-in bathtub you enjoyed so 
much at that fine hotel. 


The worthy architect and plumber are 
Kohler adherents, for this is the line 
that appeals to their highest sense of 
achievement. 


May we send you a descriptive booklet? 


KOHLER-or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 
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SS nT Pictures and Their Framing 


rays 
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(Continued from page 199) 


the period; but if the frame were found to be 
too elaborate or too expensive in appearance 
for the particular place the picture is to Occupy, 
a simpler frame of more non-committal but 
generally classical or dignified nature could 
be substituted. 

The handsome old photograph frames -of 
thirty to fifty years ago make admirable set- 
tings for portrait reproductions in color. Dur- 
ing the course of years the gold leaf has taken 
on dim and beautiful tones impossible to secure 
except through age. Such a frame, containing 
a reproduction of one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
portraits appears above the bookcase in one 
of the illustrations. 

For a monotype reproduction of a period 
picture a wooden frame appropriate to the 
period should be used, or else a non-committal 
but not incongruous moulding. The tone of 
the frame should accord with that of the pic- 
ture and be slightly lighter than its darkest 
masses. In the framing of period pictures 
only a man who knows this particular phase 
of the business should be employed. 

With some of the Eighteenth Century mono- 
type prints the black frames with high polish 
and with a narrow gold inside line may most 
appropriately be used. Some of those of 
lighter character may have mats and narrow 
gold mouldings. 

Writers on decoration of course recognize 
that pictures must be in proper relation to the 
room and that frames must be in relation both 
to pictures and the room. Yet nowherehas 
the writer seen a practical word of caution 
upon the following point. In the section on 
pictures the employment of monotone pictures 
in handsome and colorful rooms was depre- 
cated. This was not only because of the 
pictures themselves, but because their inap- 
propriateness is further emphasized by the 
wooden frames which usually and properly 
accompany them; the combination being un- 
suited for use in handsome reception and draw- 
ing-rooms and boudoirs, with satin-wood, ma- 
| hogany or decorated furniture and rich textiles 
| of silk or velvet. 
| | We may go further. The almost universal 
prescription for Japanese prints, sanguines and 
drawings, or reproductions in but slight color, 
is the wooden frame, the argument being that 
nothing should be used which will take away 
icture. But if such pictures are 
ies AA AANA) eedtig ins rooms, enbcg black or 

ee even gray wooden frames do precisely this; 
— they are felt to be out of accord with the room 
and so both attract notice and detract from 
the picture. Gold was considered a neutral by 
the decorative masters of the past, and dull 
gold mouldings of the same simplicity as the 
wooden frames are equally unobtrusive and 
still are handsome, and so appropriate for 
such environment. Down the furnished long 
ball of the writer’s apartment is a collection of 
Japanese prints on Japanese paper mounts and 
in frames of this narrow gold moulding: they 
are infinitely more attractive than they would 
have been in wood, “But the Japanese use 
wooden frames for their prints!’’ someone may 
say. Certainly, and they are quite appro- 
priate for the Japanese interior. They also are 
for some of ours, but they do not accord with 
the richness of others. 

Mahogany and rosewood are handsomer 
than oak; and if the furniture is mahogany and 
these woods agree with the pictures, they may 
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ESIGNING beautiful doors and 
building trouble-free doors distinguish 
Morgan Service to home-builders. 


The range of designs and finishes in MORGAN 
DOORS is so extensive as to embrace the prevailing 
architectural styles and to satisfy the individual taste 
of the builder. Because of their exclusive construc- 
tion features they do not swell or shrink, and always 
open and close freely. Morgan Doors are guaranteed. 
If you are building or remodelling you will want to 
know about Morgan Doors. 
Send today for ‘*The Door Beautiful’’ a book of 
suggestions for home-builders 
Morgan Sash & Door Company, Dept. 14 Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Every Morgan Door has 
this mark onthe top rau. 
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ON A 1919 War Savincs 
STAMP 


Ben FRANKLIN'S 
PICTURE 








let his picture remind 
you that 
$4.00 saved is 
$5.00 earned 


= ona postage stamp has 
3 long been a reminder 
g that “4 penny saved 
is @ penny earned.” 
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be used in a room of a lesser degree of richness 
than those we have been considering. A nar- 
row gold inside line may often be used with 
these frames. 

A suggestion well worth bearing in mind is 
the painted frame—which, although occasion- 
ally seen, has largely escaped the attention of 
writers on decoration. Yet with painted or 
lacquered furniture, or woodwork in a deeper 
tone than the walls, what could be more suit- 
able? In some instances the frames might be 
related to the fabrics employed in the room. 
An appropriate wooden frame may be bought 
and painted in oil in any desired tone or color. 
If there is a mat between it and the picture, the 
frame might be in the dominant note of the 
picture or it might harmonize with the wood- 
work of the room. A few of the possibilities 
opened up here may be considered. 

The dull green, red or blue lacquer, and 
imitation lacquer tones would be very likely 
to suit water colors, pastels or color-prints used 
in the same room as such pieces. If there were 
several pictures and one did not harmonize 
therewith, it might be used elsewhere. So, also, 
it would not be difficult to select one of the 
colors of body or ornament of English, French, 
or Venetian Eighteenth Century or modern 
decorated furniture which would admirably 
frame the pictures used therewith, thus doing 
something out of the ordinary which yet 
would be in impeccable taste. Among such 
colorings would be found entrancing shades of 
old rose and mulberry, old blues and greens, 
soft yellows, tans and buffs. Many textiles, 
too, would give similar inspiration, and the 
less positive tints used for woodwork (if darker 
than the walls), such as the deep ivories and 
creams or French gravs, would be exquisite 
with such paintings or prints. A gold line 
might be introduced with advantage in many 
instances, especially where gold enters into the 
furniture decoration or where there are notable 
candlesticks, side-lights or lamps of brass. 

In a previous apartment the writer had a 
Beardsley figure printed in vermilion on a 
white ground; he put it in a vermilion frame. 
Since then the ‘“‘Modern”’ style of decoration 
has come to the fore and the wall trim is fre- 
quently pronounced in color. If this color is 
found by experiment not to ‘‘kill’’ the strongly 
decorative pictures likely to be used therewith, 
the keying of the two together would be excel- 
lent. A bit of strong color in simpler rooms is 
also often advisable, and by keeping such in- 
dividual things apart from other pictures con- 
flict is avoided. 

In the carrying out of any of the preceding 
Suggestions, over-doing should naturally be 
shunned, as a touch too much invalidates an 
unusual effect. 

I have recently seen in a Fifth Avenue shop 
an excellent treatment of a small reproduction 
of one of Velasquez’s infantas, the tones of 
which are primarily red and gray. Its frame 
was a narrow band with a raised ridge on 
either side. The band was of fawn gray, the 
inner ridge of red, and the outer of dull gold, 
the gold extending over the whole outside edge 
of the frame. Near it was a modern picture in 
which the dominant color was blue-violet. The 
lrame was the same as that just described 
except that the band was of the violet. 

Framed photographs are in general much 
better stood upon tables, low bookcases, etc., 
than hung upon the wall, and many attractive 
standing frames are now procurable. One or 
two portraits of artistic merit may be hung, and 
m such cases the simpler the frame the better. 
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“White Pine in Home Building” 
is beautifully illustrated with old 
Colonial and Modern homes, full 
of valuable information and sug- 
gestions on home-building, and 
gives a short, concise statement 
of the merits of White Pine. Send 
foritnow. Thereisnocharge for 
it to prospective home-builders 




















House of F. P. Clarke, Esq., Garden City, 





New York. Aymar Embury II, Architect, New York City. 


HERE is a vast difference in the life of 
various woods. Especially is this true 
when they are exposed to the weather. 


There is likewise a vast difference in the 
way they behave. 

These are not matters of manufacturers’ 
“claims.” Nothing in the mill process from 
log to lumber affects them. They are due 
to varying characteristics which nature has 
implanted in the different woods. 


The adaptability of woods to particular uses is, there- 
fore, of interest to the discriminating home-builder. 


WHITE PINE 


Three centuries of building in America have brought out 
the fact that no other wood so successfully withstands 
exposure to the weather as White Pine. 


And it is more than just durable. It holds its place per- 
fectly—even in the most delicate mouldings and carvings— 
without warping or splitting or opening at the joints. 

It is this long and satisfactory service that makes White 
Pine the most economical wood for home-building. 


WHITE PINE BUREAU, 


403 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
































FOUNTAIN IN ANCIENT WARE 














Our catalog will give you many suggestions. 


4823 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 


OR Conservatory and Sun Room, with Tile inlay, giving the 
Art Stone that little touch of color and warmth and bringing 

out most beautiful and harmonious effects. 
This Fountain has a channel 4’ wide x 6’’ deep to plant flowers 
in and center pan has power unit attached so all you need is an 
electric connection, no water pipes are required as pump keeps 
circulating water and Fountain is illuminated while running. 


THE FISCHER & JIROUCH COMPANY 
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7 Genter Heating Comfort 
Per Ton of Coal 


A full understanding of a few simple facts will set you straight on 
this important subject. Whether you own a home or manage a 
factory or office building you will find these suggestions of value. 
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TEAM must flow freely through a heating system before it 

can give up its useful heat. The usual obstructions are air 

and water. Unless they are removed, the radiators will be partly 
cold, partly hot. A hotter fire only aggravates the trouble. 


Old systems provided only one pipe to each radiator. These 
can be identified by their knocking and pounding and by the 
valves that hiss steam and leak water. Best engineering practice 
provides for each radiator a trap which automatically removes 
the heat-wasting air and water and sends them back to the boiler 
room through a separate pipe. 


In 1903 steam heating was revolutionized by the invention of 
the Dunham Radiator Trap—one of the exclusive devices that 
give Dunham Heating Service a peculiar advantage. It is not 
necessary to go into details of the trap: the fact that it is used in 
the Woolworth Building and in thousands of fine homes and 
country estates—all these argue for exceptional merit. 


The same is true of the Dunham Packless Radiator Valve. It 
is fastened to the top of the radiator—no stooping to turn on the 
heat—and it cannot leak for there is no packing in it to wear out. 


Dunham Heating Service will design a steam heating system for 
you, using the particular type of boiler and radiator you prefer, and 
will see that the installation is properly made and will thereafter 
make inspections when requested to insure continual satisfaction. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Fisher Building, CHICAGO 
“= ([% bisy, half-hot radiators waste heat.’|| 36'tiics in 








in They i be DUNHAMIZED || United States 


Taveate and Canada 


Steam heating contractors who desirenew busi- Existing steam heating systems can be Dun- 
ness should write for details of our Service hamizedata ——— low cost. Write for 
Station Plan. Our products are of only one _ the entire story of Dunham Heating Service. If 
quality—the highest. you cannot profit by it now, you will someday. 
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The Child and Its Proper 


Environment 
(Continued from page 215) 


and simple in form, for though he may be 
ever so proud of his possessions, he would 
not be a boy if he handled them too deli- 
cately. 

Mission furniture in fumed oak, or any 
design that is simple and straightforward, 
is quite appropriate. Oak is more suggest- 
ive of masculine comfort and solidity than 
mahogany, which seems to demand greater 
elegance and daintier things. Wicker and 
willow chairs and a large roomy couch that 
will stand a rough-and-ready tumble may also 
find their way into a boy’s room, if it is large 
enough, and a big roomy armchair, either of 
the winged variety or the well-known Morris 
type, is also demanded for comfort. Then 
there is the necessity, for bookshelves to hold 
his favorite volumes. When built flat against 
the wall, they take up but little space. There 
should be some sort of a cabinet that will 
house the boy’s different collections. These 
collections are often curious and varied, ex- 
pressing the boy’s individual tastes and the 
stage of his development, and he must have 
some place to keep them, for they are to him 
very precious possessions. A corner of the 
room is sometimes given over to a few pieces 
of simple gymnasium apparatus, and _ this 
idea is one to be fostered, for there is nothing 
so beneficial to the growing boy as his early 
morning exercises. 

A girl’s room is quite different, decoratively 
speaking. Here, as in no other room in the 
house, can she express her love for frills and 
dainty colorings. Almost every very young 
young girl passes through the stage of caring 
intensely for pale blues and pinks, for display- 
ing photographs of intimate friends and of 
enjoying the proprietorship of her own desk. 
Her curtains and dressing-table can be as 
frilly as her heart desires, but she must learn 
early to recognize the value of simplicity, and 
to feel the lack of restfulness and repose in a 
room too crowded with knick-knacks and dust- 
catching souvenirs. 

Painted and enameled pieces lend themselves 
delightfully to the furnishing of such a room, 
though the quaintness of simple Colonial 
mahogany furniture is equally pleasing. The 
old Colonial wall paper patterns are also very 
interesting, particularly where few pictures 
are to be used, and hand-braided and cro- 
cheted rugs of sprightly hues give a note of 
gaiety to the more somber furniture. Every 
girl delights in the cosiness of a window seat, 
and when feasible, she should establish one in 
her room and pile it high with comfortable 
cushions. 

The importance of providing a suitable 
environment for a child cannot be too greatly 








is the title of a handsome 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which are shown 
many illustrations of attractive homes that help to answer this question. emphasized, for it may influence its whole 


The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first development both physically and zstheti- 

that confronts you and the one that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. cally. 

This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (92” x 123”), contains among 

others, the following illustrated articles by prominent architects: 

The Wooden House, By Tuomss P. Rosinson The Stucco House, By Davin B. Barnes 
The Brick House, By Austin D. JENKINS 


Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustra- 
tions of many noteworthy houses built of the three different materials. 


Epitor's NOTE: In the story of ‘‘The Potter House, 
Greenfield, Massachusetts,” which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, the author 
stated that the name of the architect was unknown. 


Can you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? This statement referred So the avchitet of the icin 
A 4 














SPECIAL OFFER: { jg Bay ee ee lame ding annie - eh) } $1 .00 Crean hat house. To avoid any misunderstanding, we take this 
opportunity of stating that Mr. Jerome R. Allen, of 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. New York, was the architect who made the alterations 

V 3 and additions for Mr. Potter. 
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Developing a National Art Type 
(Continued form page 196) 
to printing that carving does to painting. It 
is quite true that almost anything, “the 
old oaken bucket” or the picture of a 
Japanese street scene, can be woven in 
silks; but good art and good sense are both 
against forcing the technique into difficult ex- 
pressions. It is not so much a question of 
what can be done as of what ought to be done. 
These are matters that an artist seldom learns 
in an art school, and perhaps for a time the 
facilities for teaching matters of this kind are 
not available in our art schools. The chief 
difficulty so far in designs from the schools to 
the industry has been this lack of coordination 
of information. We must therefore plan to 
bring school and industry together. 

One of the most difficult obstacles to over- 
come in developing a strong industrial type of 
ornament in this country is the fact that so 
many of our publications are very willing to 
give individual credit to the artist who paints 
a water color, but refuse credit to the artist 
who creates a gown or a fabric or some other 
simple thing. This is, of course, a very ridicu- 
lous stand. To be sure, our magazines and 
newspapers are quite willing to give credit to 
foreign creators of applied ornament, but for 
rather obscure reasons they refuse this credit 
to fellow countrymen who may have done a 
thing worthy of praise. 

At a time like this, when the world that we 
knew is undergoing rapid modification, when 
the future depends so largely upon the atti- 
tude of fairness and broadmindedness in the 
present, it would seem that conventions and 
customs that are really detrimental and serve 
no good purpose, might be modified or en- 
tirely eliminated. Our publicity mediums, if 
they are to hold their position in the public 
confidence, must reflect the new attitude of 
mind and this deep feeling of justice. More 
than any other agency they can help in the 
development of a truly American type of 
ornament and at the same time give full credit 
and support to the new ideas that come from 
abroad. The world has grown very small 
through this war, and there is no room in it 
for petty jealousies or for conventions and 
customs that are hampering. The time has 
come for purely constructive plans; and Ameri- 
can design is as important in the industrial 
development of America as are American 
machines. 

“A Fielde of Delite” 

(Continued from page 191) 
and oversee this acre of beauty. Of course, 
there are gardens and yet more gardens. Every 
house in the country has one, but this is quite 
alone in its originality and beauty. Every kind 
and variety of flower is made use of to enlarge 
the possibility of color effect. There are many 
vases and flower-holders in the house to be kept 
supplied, and yet there must be enough left 
to give plenty of color to the garden itself. 
Grandmother’s favorites have been used, but 
sO many new varieties also that the garden 
cannot be called an old-fashioned garden. 
As are most of the large gardens, so this one 
is planted to supply a continuous succession 
throughout the season. 

As the experienced painter learns to paint 
with a full brush, so Mrs. Herter, not content to 
play with a few plants, grows quantities of flow- 
ers, superb in color and of great variety, and that 
is why her garden is really a “‘fielde of delite.” 
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“THE draperies at your windows are 
intended to lend color, cosiness 
and charm to the interior of your home. 
They are important enough to warrant 
the most careful choosing—and espe- 
cially should they be so dyed that their 
colors cannot possibly fade. 


Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Dra- 
peries meet every requirement—de- 
lightful colorings, soft texture, glim- 





rinoka 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 6 UPHOLSTERIES 


mering surfaces. The strongest sun 
cannot fade them; the most frequent 
tubbings leave them as beautiful as 
ever. Every color is absolutely guaran- 
teed not to fade. 


Insist upon the name ‘‘Orinoka’”’— 
the genuine Sunfast. Guarantee tag 
attached to every bolt. Write for our 
booklet, “Draping the Home,” and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


OUR GUARANTEE: These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If 
color changes from exposure to the sunlight or from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them with new goods or refund the purchase price. 


ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. H 


Clarendon Bldg., New York, N. Y. 





















ractical handbook for all h 
the final landscape design of the 
The early problems of financing, 


tions of decoration and furnishing 


of everyday building and decorati 
of THE House BEAUTIFUL. 


41 Mount Vernon Street 





Miss Readers’ Service Writes a Book 
Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


B* a direct question and answer method Miss Readers’ Service has constructed an excellent and 
p memakers. Every point from the preliminary plans of a house to 
rounds is covered in a clear and concise way. 

selection of site and design; construction problems, materials and 
workmanship; interior finish; practical guidance in heating, lighting, plumbing and ventilating; qu 
all these are discussed from an experience based upon thousands 
mn problems which have come to the Readers’ Service Department 


A guide-book for every homemaker, $1.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Tm Glad Theyre Using 
\) STONE-TEX 


Instead of Paint” 


Now this residence will have a soft-hued, even, artistic 
finish that no ordinary paint could give it. Now it will be 
proof against dampness—its appearance will be greatly 
improved, and it will retain its beauty for years. 


STONE-TEX will give any concrete, stucco, brick, stone or similar 
structure a beautiful, uniform, lasting finish. It is prepared specifically 
for use on masonry walls, and renders them dampproof — rainproof — 
weatherproof. 


All masonry surfaces are more or less porous. Rain, melting 
snow, sleet, dew — are absorbed into the pores, causing a damp 
condition. The dampness, mingling with the dust from the streets, 

produces those unsightly streaks and spots that disfigure 
the building. 

Ordinary paints, being intended for wood, offer little resistance to mois- 
ture, when used on masonry, and soon crack, chip or peel off. STONE- 
TEX, which is a liquid cement coating, enters ‘deep into the pores, fills all 
hair cracks and makes the walls hard as flint. Because of its dampproofness, 
it far outlasts ordinary paints. Suitable for new or old walls and furnished 
in a variety of pleasinz colors. 

If your brick, stucco, concrete or stone residence is disfigured, or damp 
and unsanitary, have it ‘*‘ Stone-Textured"’ at once. 


Write for Stone-Tex booklet, with full details, colors, etc. 


THE TRUS CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus Con Building 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN ' 


Problems of waterproofing, dampproofing and hard- 
ening cement have been the province of the Trus Con 
Laboratories for many years. The organization of this 
well-known company includes a corps of expert chemists 
and chemical engineers, whose advice upon special 
problems in this field is at your disposal. This con- 
sulting service is without charge or obligation. 








© » 
The House Beautiful Home Library 
WILL TELL YOU WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW IT. 
They are just as handy, just as useful, just as reliable, just as mecessary in the successful management 


of your home, as the many essential reference books and business short-cuts to which your husband 
has constant recourse and without which he’d never think of trying to do business. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY BOOK LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER By JANE PRINCE 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD THE CARE OF A HOUSE 


By EDWIN T. and LILIAN BREWSTER By THEODORE M. CLARK 


These valuable books and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL may be secured on the advantageous 
terms of $1.00 with order, and $1.00 a month until the total of $5.00 is remitted. Order form sent on request. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 
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The Fundamentals of Interior 
Decoration 


(Continued from page 204) 


If we would think of lack of harmony in design 
and decoration as deformity, we would soon 
learn to see in furniture that touch of “mis- 
shapenness”’ which we recognize instinctively 
in human beings. 

Relative size or scale is also an important 
integral part of our present subject, and one 
that is rarely sufficiently considered by the 
average person in his selection of all the 
various items that go to make the furnishings 
of the modern home. It may seem hard to 
believe that outlines or patterns which are beau- 
tiful in a small scale, may lose all beauty when 
enlarged to another scale of size, yet such is 
the case. 

Let us try to illustrate this by asking you 
to imagine what the outlines of any one of 
the three candlesticks shown would look 
like if it were enlarged to the size, for instance, 
of the Bunker Hill Monument! Quite apart 
from the unpleasant coarsening of every detail 
by enlarging it to that scale, would we not 
instinctively feel that whereas, in these candle- 
sticks of carved wood and silver, the decora- 
tive outline does not give the impression of 
weakening the structural quality, the con- 
trary would be true if these same outlines were 
made to apply to an erection of the size above 
suggested because the apparent weight of such 
a structure would be so great that the various 
narrow members would not seem strong enough 
to support the heavier mass above, and the 
whole thing would give us the impression of 
dangerous and ugly topheaviness? This is an 
exaggerated example of the sometimes dis- 
astrous effect of change of scale, certainly, but 
other and less obvious examples will be found 
all too many in modern house architecture, 
particularly in the contract-built “bungalow” 
types, and in many of the cheaper grades of 
factory-built furniture. 

The qualities of ‘fitness’? and ‘“‘propor- 
tion’’ enter so largely with the matter of scale 
of size into decorative outlines that they should 
always be considered as part of the same prob- 
lem. For instance, certain decorative pat- 
terns may be charming in carved wood, or in 
stone, or wrought-iron work (where the sur- 
face so decorated is rigid and fixed in a definite 
use, and in static relation to things about it); 
but those same patterns may be entirely 
changed in appearance and lose all claim to 
beauty on being transferred to textiles or wall 
papers—in the case of textiles where, as cur- 
tains, the very nature of the pattern is changed 
by the folds in which the material hangs; and, 
in the case of wall paper, by the fact that the 
pattern is perforce repeated many times in the 
given wall space, and that very fact entirely 
alters its whole character, We repeat this 
because it is so often forgotten in choosing 
both textiles and wall papers for the average 
house. 

To summarize, first, in choosing decorative 
outlines or patterns, we must take care that 
such outlines fit, in general scheme and pur- 
pose, the structural outlines they are meant 
to adorn; second, they must be in harmony 
in point of scale with the structural outlines; 
and third, they must harmonize by their very 
nature with the ature of the surfaces oF 
objects they adorn—that is, they should ex 
press and interpret the texture as well as the 
character of those surfaces. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 226) 


expect to put a houseworker on a business 
basis, because housework was different from 
business. I think they gave the experiment 
about ten days at the most. But it has 
succeeded, as you have seen. We had to 
make little changes here and there, and we 
certainly smashed some cherished precedents. 
But I’ll challenge you to find a better satis- 
fied maid anywhere. 

“She works nine hours a day and is on duty 
only from seven to one and from five to eight. 
She has the most modern labor-saving equip- 
ment with which to work. She has a pleasant 
room. For this reason she does every bit of 
housework—sweeping, washing and ironing. 
She isn’t too tired at night to give us an excel- 
lent dinner with all the little pretty touches 
and fancy fixings which we tired business 
women demand, but which really mean a great 
deal of extra work. It has certainly proved 
practical and brought me no end of comfort.” 

There is the story. It is merely the expe- 
rience of one woman, but it seems to me to 
point the path of future evolution in household 
servant management. Isn’t Miss A——’s 
courageous adventure beyond the realms of 
conventionalized housekeeping simply a fore- 
runner of what we may expect when Bridget 
comes home again from the factory? The 
women who are being released from industrial 
and munition factories will not willingly re- 
turn to domestic service in homes which know 
little of system and labor-saving equipment. 
Why should they? Take a woman worker 
who has been taught a highly standardized 
operation in light industrial work—will she 
ever stand at a too-low sink and take two un- 
necessary motions for every dish she washes, 
because the drain-board happens to be on the 
wrong side? Not she! She will accept a job 
in a household only where the mistress has 
had the forethought to install an electric dish- 
washer and the other tools necessary to make 
housekeeping an exact science instead of a 
hit-or-miss, custom-ridden life of drudgery. 

Men with a finger on the industrial pulse 
of the nation say that a certain proportion of 
women are being deflected back into domestic 
service, but that many of them will remain as 
industrial workers during the great reconstruc- 
tion period and whatever follows. So it will be 
somewhat a matter of competition—you, the 
housewife, will offer a clean-cut housekeeping 
job, with definite hours and definite duties 
against the industrial world’s factory, with its 
possibly greater pay but less attractive sur- 
roundings. If you will offer your domestic 
assistant the advantages of the up-to-date in- 
dustrial plant—proper tools, definite hours and 
pleasant surroundings—these will oftentimes 
over-balance the larger wages of the factory. 
It’s going to be hard to get hired girls who will 
do the drudge work. Anyhow, | hardly be- 
lieve the intelligent housewife would be satis- 
fied with such a helper—she knows it takes 
too much of her time to trail the girl and see 
that she is doing her work properly. 

What she does want is a domestic assistant 
—a woman of initiative, energy and certain 
native ability. And to get full benefit of the 
best efforts of this employee, she is going to 
see that her house is equipped with all those 
electric labor-saving devices that make the 
household plant efficient and without which 
no self-respecting houseworker is going to be 
content to “carry on” in the coming year. 
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TANLEY GARAGE HARD- 
WARE is not just “hard- 
ware’ — it is a specialty; plan- 

ned, designed and manufactured 


to suit the special requirements 
of the garage you use every day 
and in which you take a pride. 


Stanley Garage 
Hardware 


You want ease of operation, sturdy 
strength and good looks in the hard- 
ware equipment of your garage—~-and 
you get those three essentials in every 
item of the Stanley line. Ball bearing 
hinges make the heaviest doors swing 
easily and securely, wrought steel 
construction insures reliable lasting 
qualities, and the handsome designs 
of Stanley Garage Hardware make it 
an attractive feature of your garage. 


Complete catalog K free on 
request—write for it today 


The Stanley Works 


New Britain, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
100 Lafayette St. 73 East Lake St. 














NEW LANTERN SLIDES 


Have just been prepared by the Readers’ Service for the special benefit of all who are 
genuinely interested in home building. This series of 50 slides, entitled 


** Building a House’’ 


is a pictorial demonstration of an actual building process, from the digging of the cellar to the last coat of 
paint. The accompanying lecture, which is instructive without being technical, explains those significant 
details of the construction process which enable the prospective home builder to talk intelligently with his 
architect or contractor. @ Write to the Readers’ Service for full particulars and rental rates. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON St., BOSTON, MAss. 
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American 


LF alnut 


**THE CABINET-WOOD OF THE ELECT” 


Superiority IS Economy 


‘‘Economy”’ meets a harder test in furniture 
buying than in almost any other act that may serve as a 
gauge of individual judgment. 


This is because you can make ‘‘furniture’’ out 
of more things than intelligent economy (which also includes 
artistic discrimination) ever heard of. But, that superiority 
IS economy there can be no doubt. Of course, one of the 
several tests of true economy in furniture-buying is “‘artistic 
livability’? —the quality which begets endearment that grows 
with the years. And, equally of course, another trait must 
be ““endurance without change except for the better.’’ 
(This is “the heirloom quality’’ —possessed by few indeed 
of all the furniture candidates for that rare honor. ) 


In furniture there is little to be said; little is 
necessary; almost everybody of real discrimination—includ- 
ing almost everyone who inherits a knowledge of the prides 
of his ancestors—enjoys the love of American Walnut. 
(And the abuses of design to which this noble wood was 
at one period subjected only enhance our present delight 
at discovering that Furniture Art has not lost its most 
superlative medium—there is a surprising abundance of 
American Walnut left for us and for our posterity. ) 


The brochure, de luxe, on American Walnut is being pre- 
pared for your library table. On your request it will come, when 
ready, with our compliments. Will you place your name on 
the list for one of the First Edition? Drop usa card. Thank you. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 414, 115 Broadway, New York City 

















JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 


By RALPH BERGENGREN, with illustra- 
tions by Maurice E. Day. 


The First Atlantic Book for 
Children 


Verses of unusual charm and senti- 
ment, in which both children and 
grown-ups will delight. With full-page 
illustrations in color, handsomely boxed. 


$2.50 postpaid. 


The Atlantic Monthly Eress 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 








ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 
A suggestive and authoritative discussion of 
modern American architecture, its origin, 
development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most inter- 
esting types of country homes in different 
parts of the country, the work of many 
architects. A book that will interest every 
prospective home-builder. 
ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES (size 10’ x11’) - - - $3.00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, OneYear - - . 
Special Offer—$4.50 For Both 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
41 MT. VERNON STREET BOSTON 
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The Furniture of the Allies 


(Continued from page 213) 


marquetry, walnut and lacquer, | am very 
much tempted to renounce my allegiance 
and declare myself a “Williamite.” So lovely 
they are! 

Color began to rival form as an expression 
of furniture art, and, to quote Arthur 
Hayden, “When color came to England it 
came straight from Holland, and le style 
refugie is responsible for the intermingling of 
the Dutch and French styles, though the latter 
were at first greatly predominant.”” Perhaps 
the earlier marquetry was better than its later 
development; then designs, imported from the 
continent or made in London by refugee work- 
men, were more carefully thought out and 
adapted to fit the piece of furniture that they 
were to adorn. That is why the upper mar- 
quetry cabinet with its “barley sugar twist” 
legs is so much better than the second one, 
where the pattern runs all over the front and 
sides as regularly as if wall paper had been 
pasted on it. Probably no European imita- 
tion of lacquer ever equaled the Oriental ori- 
ginals—“‘gold and Indian varnish,” as Pepys 
calls it. But certainly the vogue of it every- 
where was enormous; France produced its 
famous Vernis-Martin, and in England, in the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, young ladies spent much of their time 
embellishing the home by “‘japanning”’ every- 
thing that could be called furniture. 

So time went on; Queen Anne’s reign served 
merely to confirm the Dutch type, and Early 
Georgian in the main continued the tradition. 
But the age of walnut was coming to a close. 
In 1724 mahogany was introduced into Eng- 
land. In 1729 Chippendale and his father, 
Thomas Chippendale the elder, came up from 
Worcester to London, and there established 
themselves as cabinet-makers. Both of these 
things made great changes in English furniture. 

Mahogany was a finer, firmer, more adapt- 
able medium than walnut, and lent itself 
better to the expression of carving. And 
Chippendale, the first English cabinet-maker 
to create a style that was named after himself, 
was, I think, the most lasting and impressive 
furniture genius of the eighteenth century. 
The lack of originality that he is sometimes ac- 
cused of is much the same as Shakespeare’s; 
I mean, he borrowed furniture plots the round 
world over, and re-created them according to 
the mastery of his own nature. He elaborated 
the cabriole leg, although he apparently es- 
teemed the ball-and-claw foot too little to copy 
it in his Directory; he took the French rococo 
type and, to my mind, made a lovelier thing 
of it than the original; he employed designs 
to suit that neo-Gothic taste that was sweeping 
over England; and he patterned all kinds of 
furniture in the most charming “Chinese taste” 
in the world. Certainly he was a “conqueror” 
of other men’s ideas; but his splendid conquests 
were usually so rational that nobody ought to 
object. And his models had instant popular- 
ity. His “Gentlemen and Cabinet Maker’s 
Directory,” published in 1754, had an immedi- 
ate influence on furniture art, and imitators 
sprang up everywhere, even in the far-away 
American colonies. 

As for the four Adam Brothers, of whom 
Robert Adam was the greatest genius, they, 
of course, were architects, not furniture 
makers, and their furniture was designed 
merely to carry out the architectural inspira- 
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Ie  FARR’S 
4 VY Hardy Plant Specialties 


for Early Spring Planting 


In my comprehensive col- 
lection at Wyomissing may be found plants 
suitable for every phase of gardening. A 
few are here noted, to list them all would 
be impossible: 

Trises— many novelties of my own raising. 
(Awarded the Panama-Pacific Gold Medal.) 
Peonies—the most complete collection of herba- 
ceous and tree Peonies in the world, embracing 

more than 500 varieties. 

Delphiniums, Phloxes, Chrysanthemums, 

Trollius, Long-spurred Columbines, 
| Hardy Asters, New Astilbe, Roses. 





New Japanese and Asiatic Shrubs—Coton- 
easters, Enkianthus, Berberis, Flowering Cher- 
ries, Corylopsis, etc. 

Dwarf Evergreens —rare specimens for formal gar- 
dens, lawn groups and rock gardens. 

Lilacs, Philadelphus, and Deutzias—a complete 
collection of Lemoine’s new creations. 

A complete list of my collection of hardy plants and 

shrubs will be found in the Sixth Edition (issue of 


1918) of 
Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
f 112 pages of text, 30 full page illustrations. Most gardeners 
f have a copy, but if you have not received it, or it has been mis- 


y/ laid, a duplicate will be sent promptly on request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR— Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


125 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 

Would you like us to help you plan your garden? I have found it necessary to form a special 
department in charge of a skilled landscape designer and plantsman. I will be glad to assist 
you in any way desirable with off-hand suggestions; or by the preparation of detailed plans for 
which a charge will be made. 













A Little Guidebook 
for the Homemaker 








HIS new book is the result of hundreds of 
seater questions on homemaking which 
have come to Miss Readers’ Service of 
The House Beautiful. The problems of 
others may be your problems in home- 
making and the answers will offer solution 
and suggestions for you. 
The early problems of financing, selection of 
site and design; construction problems, ma- 
terials and workmanship; interior finish; 
practical guidance in heating, lighting, plumb- 
ing, and ventilating; questions of decoration 
and furnishing—all these are discussed 
from an experience based upon thousands 
of everyday building and decoration prob- 
lems which have come to the Readers’ Ser- 
vice Department of The House Beautiful. 


HOMEMAKERS’ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
$1.00 Postpaid 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
41 Mount Vernon St. Boston, Mass. 
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bathroom be adjoining the 

bedroom, the library or any 
room in the house—the oper- 
ation of flushing the Silent 
Si-wel-clo Closet is not heard 
outside the bathroom. A noisy 
closet, on the other hand, is 
an annoyance to you, an em- 
barrassment to your guests. 


The Silent Si-wel-clo Closet 
incorporates special features 
. to make its operation 
quiet and thorough. Its 
sanitary features over- 
come the danger of clog- 
ging and subsequent 
damage. No effort has been 
spared to make the Si-wel-clo 
and its component parts the 
very best. 


The 
Trenton Potteries Company 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 


is most sanitary, beautiful, practi- 
caland permanent. Permanency 
is not denoted by a white surface, 
but by what material is beneath 
that surface. With time, inferior 
materials will lose their sani- 
tary value, dirt will adhere, the 
appearance become uninviting— 
the piece lose its usefulness. 


“Tepeco” Plumbing is china or 
porcelain, solid and substantial. 
Dirt does not readily cling to its 
glistening white surface, nor will 
that surface be worn away by 
scouring. A wise investment—a 
beautiful one. 

If you intend to build or renovate 

your bathroom write for our instruc- 

tive book, “Bathrooms of Character.” 

The 
Trenton Potteries Company 
Trenton, New Jersey 

World’s largest makers of All-Clay Plumbing 


[' matters not whether the e 
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tion of their houses, to complete and perfect 


ee their beaut Great as they were, th 
RED chal g is such a 2 ‘well-behaved? wood. a brothers sie tea no detail bend too trifling Po 
WHEN PROPERLY INSTALLED “AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” IS TRACTABLE AS WELL AS LOVELY. Shams Ac aneadl thale selene 
z Pp eir talents upon: a candle 
bracket, an escutcheon, a lock, all merited and 
received their perfecting attention. To the 
influence of Robert Adam English furniture 
art owes the classic designs that anticipated 
the Louis Seize period in France; Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton both are indebted to him, and 
in America much of the beauty of our Colonial 
dwellings comes from the perpetuation of his 
tradition and its influence on our own Mac- 
Intyre. 

Chippendale was a carver, par excellence; 
an artist who depended upon the charm of his 
form and his sound construction rather than 
| upon any appeal of color. To the color school, 
Hepplewhite, however, undoubtedly belongs, 
although there Sheraton surpassed him just 
as Chippendale did in symmetry. Of the 
man himself little or nothing is known. The 
firm A. Hepplewhite & Co. published “The 
Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s Guide” in 
1788, but, since Hepplewhite died two years 
ms earlier, the designs were posthumous. Hepple- 
| Rep Gun Dmision, Avmeacan Hasewcet Mrrs. Ass'n. commece'sti,, Mempuis, TENN. eat 4g ogg ‘Prince of Wales 
Feathers (a motif he adopted when he made a 
set of chairs for George the Fourth, then 
Prince), the honeysuckle and the wheat-ear. 
He was a worker in many woods and his mar- 
quetry is beautiful. 

Occasionally Hepplewhite is spoken of as the 
exponent of the curve, in contrast to Sheraton, 
who was the developer of the straight line; 
but, more frequently, Sheraton’s work is de- 
scribed as Louis Sixteenth Englished, better 
still, Louis Seize a I’Anglaise, for the rhyme is 
easy to remember. Thomas Sheraton was 
born only three years before Chippendale’s 
Directory was published, and he died in 1804; 
_ but, since he came to London late, he had 
| practically only fourteen years as an influential 
' designer. A tragedy could be written on this 
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AMERICAN RED GUM FOR FINE CABINET 


WORK YEARS BEFORE AMERICA’S PRIDE AWOKE TO ITS OWN. 


+ 
‘ 


EUROPE WAS USING 





| | Red Gum on Parkway Heights, San Francisco. £. G G. Bolles, Archt. 
| & Enjoy Beauty? Write for Samples. Wish Knowledge? “Ask for Booklet. 
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Bradford 
Rocker Chair 


COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
May be chosen either for the entire furnish- 
ing or here and there a well selected piece to 
harmonize with the surrounding interior. 
The Leavens way of allowing the purchaser 
to specify the color, finish or decoration has 
made many satisfied customers. This, of 
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that Sheraton, as a type, will always be more 

— — lovably permanent, more humanly adaptable, 
i , than Adam. 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN THIS HOME? In the late eighteenth century over two 

hundred and fifty cabinet-makers were work- 

ing in London and its vicinity, and, no doubt, 

‘THE, design for most of the work they did was excellent, for 
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foe "Se chosaees purses; scattered throughout England, | sup- 
here show one of these pose it is, helping to make English homes the 
plans” at Springield, lovely things they seem in books. Lately I 

have been reading of just such a place, with 

the gray twilight pouring on dewy pastures, 

dewy trees, full of that quiet, wholesome 
charm of England so little dependent upon 
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Is the Great Outdoor Calling 


as a whole.” From 














“The matter of walks in a garden is an impor- 
tant one, both from a utilitarian potnt of view 
and the esthetic effect produced with the garden 
“Laying Your Garden 
Walk” in The House Beautiful for May. 
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“Raised a few feet 
from the surround- 
ing greensward, the 
little garden enjoys a 
sense of real seclu- 
sion which is not 
always experienced 


who like to sit inside the house during the wonderful spring and 

summer months, with windows closed to keep out the good outdoor 
air and the shades drawn to prevent the glorious sunshine pouring in, 
you will not care for the next number of THe House BEauTIFUL. This 
Outdoor Number has been planned especially for people with good red 
blood, people who get real pleasure in stepping out-of-doors and taking 
in a deep breath of fresh air, people who like to get out and dig in the 
ground and plant gardens and watch them grow. Those are the folks 
who will want to see the next House BEAUTIFUL and to read it and pore 
over the pages—out-of-doors. 

The owner of the little home shown here realized that the surround- 
ings were as important as the house itself when she started remodelling 
it, and she took great delight in planning the grounds to give just the 
right atmosphere for the home. In Woodstock, Vermont, there is a 
wide-awake Civic League which not only believes in having a beautiful 


[' YOU are one of those folks—you do find them once in a while 
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in one of greater 
pretensions.” From 
‘The Restoration of 
an Old New Eng- 
land Farm House”’ 
in The House Beau- 
tiful for May. 


village but takes methods to make it so. Delightful little gardens have 
taken the place of unsightly spots at street corners and crossroads, and 
the old dumping grounds along the streams have been done away with. 
The results have fully rewarded the residents for their labors and serve 
as inspiration to other villages. 

The little summer house shown next month will stir up longings in 
many a heart, and the swimming pool, built by a family back of the 
house, will doubtless suggest the solution of the problem of some of 
those folks who are not able to get away during the hot summer months. 

Dallas Lore Sharp, who needs no introduction, has had considerable 
pleasure in tilling the soil with his young boys and raising garden stuff 
for the home. His experiences will be exceedingly interesting, and help- 
ful as well, for he has made the garden pay and gives figures to prove 
it. There are other garden articles, too, one designed especially for the 
beginner; and an article showing how to lay brick walks in the gardens 
and giving the necessary information for doing it. 


~---------------------------- SPECIAL OFFER----------------------------- 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00* for fifteen months’ subscription OR $1.00** for 
five months’ subscription io THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to be sent to 


Name 
Street 
City State 
*Foreign postage, $1.25 extra; Canadian postage, 65c extra. ' 
**Forcign postage, 45c extra; Canadian postage, 20c extra. H. B. 4-19 
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Which is Y our Choice? 


All these homes have been designed by 
registered architects for 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











SO RG, 











House Beautiful Homes No. 2 





The War House oo 
The Peace House 


We will mail free upon request 

our new circular showing all these 

, designs, with floor plans and 
full particulars. 


Complete working drawings and 
specifications may be purchased from 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


(Under same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 


41 MT. VERNON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Suburban Home of 
Mr. Irving T. Bush 


(Continued from page 207) 


a part of the living-hall which presents one of 
the most attractive features of the interior 
arrangement. The former living-room was 
made into a den, and the stairs, though occu- 
pying the same relative position, were made 
to turn on a landing from which a graceful 
balcony, framed in carved Moorish woodwork, 
was hung. The second floor, finished in suites 
with numerous private baths, is occupied by 
the family as sleeping rooms. 

Entirely in keeping with the style of the 
house are the furnishings, selected with a 
view to comfort as well as beauty. The 
library, a noble room some forty feet in 
length, is richly paneled in old English oak to 
within the depth of a tapestry frieze used as a 
finish. The soft tones of the latter harmonize 
with those in the many rare rugs on the floor. 
Low bookshelves, containing not only the 
standard works, but ancient tomes and exquis- 
ite first editions, line one wall, while a number 
of unusual antique pieces in the shape of 
carved oaken cabinets, dower chests and odd 
chairs occupy additional space. Before the 
hospitable fireplace, capable of burning logs of 
formidable size in its cavernous depths, are 
drawn two Oriental divans, upholstered in 
wood brown, the very acme of luxurious com- 
fort. 

Oak-paneled walls have a tendency to ab- 
sorb the light, but this difficultySis entirely 
overcome by a flood of sunlight/that streams 
into the room from the bay window, composed 
of two tiers of narrow lights, from the French 
doors opening on to the covered porch and 
through an additional window looking out 
upon the Colonial veranda. 

The simple elegance of the dining-room is 
altogether satisfying. Each article of ma- 
hogany. is really a museum piece, picked up by 
the owner on an automobile tour through 
England, and bearing marks of their authen- 
ticity. A rare old gate-legged table, for 
example, is a couple of hundred years old with 
a history quite as long. The dining-room 
chairs are said to have come from the work- 
shop of the famous craftsman Chippendale, 
and a carved oak side-table is of a type 
seldom seen either here or abroad. A collec- 
tion of rare etchings, recently gathered by the 
owner, will eventually grace the walls. 

As in early Colonial days, the great hall was 
the centre of the family life, so the big living- 
hall in the Bush house has been designed and 
is used for the purpose. It is so spacious and 
cheerful, and altogether delightful, that its 
popularity as a gathering place is not to be 
wondered at. While there was no intention 
of following any especial period in the furnish- 
ings, the aim has been to select from the best 
English styles, and Chippendale has, perhaps, 
been favored more than others. 

At the end of the hall towards the library 
are grouped near the fireplace an upholstered 
sofa, high backed and “comfy,” with two big 
armchairs of the wing variety so popular in 
the Manor days of Old England. At the other 
end are chairs of the claw-and-ball type, gayly 
upholstered in English chintz, that seem to 
yearn to swallow up the visitor in their roomy 
depths. On the walls is hung a collection of 
delightful water colors and monochromes, 
while everywhere there are flowers, gathered 
in summer from the old-fashioned flower gar- 
dens or picked in winter from the conserva- 
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E: 


centunes of Supremacy n 


OAK, as a CABI- 
NET WOOD, is 
serene in its con- 
scious superiority. 









From the aristocratic dig- 
nity of the chateau to the 
sweet homey-ness of the 
cottage or apartment—and 
from the earliest middleages 
to the present discrimina- 
tive moment—OAK, ‘‘that 
sturdy friend of Art’? and 
“the world’s premier hard- 
wood, ’hasremainedthe first 
choice of those who com- 
bine a knowledge of truly 
permanent values with a sense 
of the highest artistic adapt- 
ability. 


Responsive alike to the best 
skill of the artisan and the 
artist, OAK combines all 
the qualities which contrib- 
ute most to a home whose 
FURNITURE must (be- 
cause of the little folks) at 
the same time impart ideas 
of beauty, dignity, poise and 
permanence—and good-na- 
turedly repel the onslaughts 
of buoyant youth. 


“There is no finer heirloom than ft to th< Tailtte Wwitn 
good OAK furniture.’’ There is , eat 
no more safe and enduring invest- 
ment—none better worth insisting 
upon. Have you tried INSISTING? 








Geis \mblertentieaiil. cane 


AMERICAN OAK MFRS’ ASS'N. 

write personal letters worth getting. Tell us of your special problems. 

AvpDREss Room 1413,14 MAIN St., MEMPHIS, TENN, 
ASK FOR BOOKLETS AND FINISHED SAMPLES 





























| 
THEE BOOK MARI | 
| 
THE COMFORTS OF HOME ADVENTURES IN INDIGENCE HOMEMAKERS’ QUESTIONS | 
By By AND ANSWERS 
RALPH BERGENGREN LAURA SPENCER PORTOR Edited by 
An ¢ sing volume hich the various phases of . penal oe 
dan ee Pg ol Rae pr vied vs Fh mes the I Ts CHAPMINS I ttle bo = . er Portor HEN mis EEA . y “en wth ‘ 
chapter headings will be found such titles as: describes some of the amenit and the in 4 \ practical little manual for the homemaker _, From 
“Tours Wit GrrTise SEITLRD vance of vistors in the homeo . eh Rg alg ay ey = 


‘FURNACE AND I Additional essays offer a plea of the department, has compiled a guide-book of questio 















‘CONCERNING KITCHENS and answers. 
‘“*THe HoME OF THE PoRCELAIN TUB” Like the “ Comforts of Hom N nd ready Problems of Construction, Interior Decoration, A 
“Ar HoME IN THE GUEST CHAMBER" acceptance on the library or g tecture and Landscape Design are intellige 

107 pages. 75 cents postpaid. 247 pages. $/.5 121 pages. $/.00 posipaid 
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(birch 


br Beautital 


Oyler: 


Looks? Quality? Or Both? 


Buying things by the looks is a bad but 
widespread habit. When it comes to so im- 
portant a matter as the wood from which to 
make the trim, doors and furniture of your 
new house (or remodeling of the old house) 
it certainly pays to learn about more than looks. 

People who investigate thoroughly (we make 
investigation easy) pretty often and always 
wisely insist on ‘ ‘Beautiful birch ,”’ because 
birch is not only of surpassing beauty but is 
also very hard, strong and wear resisting, 
easily stained for any finish you desire and 
perfect for enameling. 

Worth while to write today for the birch 

booklet and six finished samples. 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND 


HARDWOOD MFRS. ASSN. 
211 F. R. A. Bidg. Oshkosh, Wis. 








‘Handsome 1s as, 


hands ome does 


‘Investigate 





LANDSCAPE 


WAGN E SERVICE 


Gives invaluable help in planning and planting your home groungs, 
whether a large estate or a small city lot. We make a personal study of 
your requirements, or we prepare plans from rough sketches sent us. 
Our —s is to secure immediate effects with choice hardy flowers. 
Write today for particulars and ene of work. 
WAGNER PARK NURSERIES SIDNEY, OHIO 
Nurserymen—— F lorists—— ot Gardeners 




















Changes of Address | 


must reach this office by the roth of the month 


The old ad- 


dress should be given as well as the new. 


to affect the forthcoming number. 


Subscription Department 
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tories or greenhouses that carry over plants 
for next season’s beds. 

The path is trellised over at intervals with 
pink and crimson ramblers, which in the 
spring are a flaming mass of color, and the 
tennis courts are surrounded by a screen of 
them. A thrifty vegetable garden is there 
also, but, like the garage and outbuildings, is 
hidden behind a mass of trees and shrubbery, 
so that wherever the eye turns the scene is one 
of great natural beauty. 

To enable one to take advantage of every 
aspect, the architect introduced verandas and 
terraces, so that from the front there is a fair 
and unobstructed view of the Hudson Valley 
and the blue foothills of the Catskills in the 
distance. From the main entrance is spread 
forth a lovely pastoral landscape with tan- 
talizing glimpses of the Connecticut hills be- 
yond, while from the loggia off the dining- 
room the aspect is as if one were looking deep 
into the heart of the virgin forest. 


Furniture and Folks 
(Continued from page 192) 


antiquity as for anything, and the more you 
pay the more you have of it. I hope B—— 
will remember this when he reaches that de- 
gree of affluence when he wants the ghosts of 
dukes and earls, et cetera, to attend upon him. 

The made antique is not altogether a joke, 
however. If it follows its prototype clearly, 
then it has the suggestive force of this in some 
degree. A throne suggests a king, and a copy 
of a throne does, too. The ghost is a little 
thinner, that’s all. It has the merit of at- 
tempting to preserve a type of something 
worthily, even though it is not instinct with 
the life inherent in the original. 

Thus the furniture in your house is just a 
matter of what associations are valuable to 
you. You set the key or tune and |, or an- 
other architect, will score and orchestrate the 
music. B——, at his present level of artistic 
apprehension, values his own associations most 
of all. His things are therefore new. When 
he perceives, at last, that things will have dis- 
tinction in proportion as they have acquired 
personality, he will lure this in and be content 
with nothing but the best. He will never 
own his property in any rightful sense. The 
Misses D——-, on the other hand, demand 
associations with which they are familiar. 
They will none of newness, for in newness 
they miss the friendly air of persons; nor will 
they associate with kings and their like, for 
these are strange. They want their family 
around them, or the friends of their family, or 
at any rate, the people of their town and coun- 
try. Their furniture is their background, it 
has by their arrangement and use of it, a per- 
vasive air of times and people past. When 
they pass on, the old pieces will have acquired 
their personalities, also, and their heirs will 
find them, as well as their ancestors, in the 
general background which the furniture 
affords. 

People are said to betray their lives in their 
faces. It is likely that they characterize 
themselves in their houses, too, and especially 
in the interior of their houses, for here they 
exert an influence perfected to their interest. 
What they like they will have. This is right, 
too, for a person can be happy only with what 
he likes, and happiness is all in houses. From 
this | conclude that my client is justified in 
having that armchair—which is atrocious— 
whether | like it or not. 
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Brochfest pat ae ry 








- from the snow-covered Wiscon- 
sin fields to those who prize 
good food. 


More than thirty years ago 
the neighbors came through the 
drifts to the Jones homestead 
to get it. 


And today Jones Dairy Farm 
Sausage is the same as it was 
then—a sausage made by a 
treasured New England recipe 
from choice young pork. 


Ask your grocer or market man 
about it-—-and ask him about the 
Jones Farm Hams and Bacon in an- 
ticipation of Easter’s special spread. 


There is the pure, open-kettle 
Lard, too, of the same Jones selected 
quality. 

If your dealer cannot provide you, 


write to us at the farm. 


The Jones Dairy Farm 
Products come in net weight 
packages of perfect fresh- 
ness and all-meat purity. 


Jones Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








The Inside of the House 
Practical and Artistic Suggestions 


This handsome set of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL reprints, consist 


ing of 32 profusely illustrated pages the same size as the magazine, 
is now ready for aistribution at 50 cents 

Our first volume of reprints, “Of W hat Shall I Build My House? 
has proved so popular at the same price that it has run into a 
second edition. 

Either set is crowded full of helpful information, and is worth 
ten times its cost to one who loves an attractive home. If you 
order today you may be spared future regrets, Address, 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Dept. R 41 Mt. Vernon Street Boston 














WANTED: 


Copies of The House Beautiful for November 1918 
in good condition. Address Subscription Dept., 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
41 Mt. Vernon St. Boston, Mass- 
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Four Times as Useful 


The usefulness and econ- 
omy of Sharp’s Cleanout 


Water Heater compared 
with the coil type is readily 
shown: — 


In a locality where the 
water was particularly hard, 
it was necessary to renew @ 
coil heater every six months, 
because of lime clogging. 
In the same locality, the 
Sharp’s Heater was used constantly for 
two years, yet was still giving good service 
when it was cleaned then, for the first 
time. 


There are no parts to be renewed on the 
Sharp’s Heater. You can easily clean it 
yourself, without cost, and make it like | 
new. ‘Try replacing that troublesome 
heater with Sharp’s. Write for full par- 
ticulars and FREE descriptive booklet. 












Protection and Perfection 


Bay State Coating is a lotion for walls that 
gives them beauty which is more than skin 





a Sel 
fa two years’ General Manufacturing Co. 


of a two years deep 

lime deposit. 2 wi 

little work makes Wheeling, W. Va. ; 

it good as new. For homes built of concrete, brick or stucco 


67 19th Street Department A 


“Bay State” is like a touch from the Fairy’s 
magic wand. Your home will step forth 
eae": from the rank and file of houses, clothed ina 
: delightful tint or pure white, if that is your 


Ban k S preference. 


with Foreign Exchange Depariments 


and 
_ Export Houses 














Bay State Brick and Cement Coating runs 
right into the pores of walls and becomes a 
part of them. It’s an absolute waterproofing. 


Give your house a new lease on life. Let 
us send you a sample of the tint you desire 
and our Book No. 17. Then you can plan 


ne your color scheme. 
desiring to secure more 


Bay STATE CEMENT CRACK FILLER is 


clients among the bet- : 

ae 8 eo the first-aid treatment for walls that crack. It 
SEP EIOSS SETICRD WET is easily applied and not detectable. 
chants and manufactur- 


ers will be interested in 
Write for 


st an 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO,, Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 

New York Office: Architects’ Building 

Philadelphia Office: Weightman Bldg., 

1524 Chestnut St. 


BAY STATE 


BRICK AND CEMENT COATING 


Hil 


our new plan. 


particulars. BOSTON, MASS. 


Foreign Trade Department 


_ SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
3 597 Fifth Ave., New York 


= { IN} | 
eo ER HULSNA Th } 








DAHLIAS, GLADIOLI, CANNAS, 5c up postpaid. Catalog 
J. S. GRIFFING, Cutchogue, N. Y. 


A SUMMER PORCH WITHOUT) 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


isa summer porch only partly furnished. Because of its hand- 
some illustrations of beautiful homes; because of its helpful 
Suggestions for the arrangement of furniture; because of its 








THE GARDEN MONTH BY MONTH 


By MABEL CABOT SEDGWICK 


An Authoritative Garden Book of Particular Value to Amateurs 





authoritative articles on the keeping of house, yard and garden, 
— HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is an indispensable summer com- 
ion. 
If you are nota subscriber, you owe it to your home to be one. 
you are a subscriber, you would do a friend a great kindness 
by presenting her with a six months’ subscription. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Five Months for One Dollar 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 4 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON 





? If you haven't one 


Have You a Garden? “”" haven" 


why not let the Readers’ Service tell you what to plant 
and how to take care of it? Perhaps you can transform a | 
cheerless waste into a place of delight. Write and ask } 

READERS’ SERVICE 
41 MT. VERNON ST. BOSTON, MASS. | 











HIS BOOK is a treasure-trove of information 

for the gardener—a library in one volume. It 
is packed with facts, tabulated, classified and in- 
dexed. All gossip, all discussion is stripped away. 
Nothing is left but verified, trustworthy data — just 
what the amateur so ardently desires. A survey of 
the book will be of great help to any one planning 
a garden, and will save many uraging experi- 
ments. 

The plan of the book i \ll desirable 
plants and flowers are recorded under the month in 
which they bloom. A short but comprehensive de- 
scription accompanies each. Height, possibilities, 
and suitable use, proper soil and shade, merits and 
drawbacks, and many similar valuable “ pointers” 
are given. ‘To show the colors of the flowers, a 


chart is appended, presenting sixty-three different 
shades and colors. This is extremely accurate. 

An index enables the reader to locate each flower 
by name. Price, $5.50 Net. 

We offer this Book and a year’s subscrip- | $7 50 

tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for} e 


Regular rate THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, $3.00 a year 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $7.50* for a year’s subscription 
to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and a copy of THE GAR- 
DEN MONTH BY MONTH 


Name 


a es City.... a 
*Foreign postage, $2.20 extra; Canadian postage, $1.10extra 
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For Churches 


It Saves Hours of Coal Burning 
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But still that isn’t all. 
It automatically mixes 
the air with just the 
right healthful amount 
of moisture, overcoming 
entirely that feeling of 
heat intenseness, that 
dry, hot air always gives. 

To all of which can be 
added its advantage of 
being noiseless, dustless 
and nothing to freeze or 
leak. The fact of its use 
in some of the finest new 
churches, tells its own 
story of convincement. 


AVES in. two direct 
ways. First, it re- 
duces the number ofhours 
necessary to start the fire 
in advance, to bring the 
temperature to a point 
of comfort. Second, it 
keeps down the amount 
of coal necessary to keep 
up the comfort point. 
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But that isn’t all. It 
ventilates while it heats. 
Ventilates withfresh oxy- 
gen filled air, taken from 
outside and then warmed 
to the right comfort tem- 
perature. 
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It settles for all time 
that vexatious problem 
of having the church and 
associated rooms venti- : 
lated without their being expert will gladly meet 
either drafty. or hot in with members of the 


spots and cold in others. *jfeyBealth Heated at Williamstown. committee. 


Full particulars gladly 
sent. Or upon invita- 
tion our church heating 
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AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS 


The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HEsTER Price, the well-known authority who has brought together a wide variety of the 
freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 
readily be obtained. 

Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the gen- 
eral effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 





96 half-tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or 
renewal) for $3.75. Address : 


Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
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Some Books of Interest 


UR new spring list of book recommenda- 
tions will be complete with the appear- 
ance of this issue, and we take special pleasure 
in including a number of new titles this month 
which we are very sure will find a ready wel- 
come among our readers. Each of these 
books has been approved by The Readers’ 
Service—which means that the information it 
contains is authoritative and worth while. 

As previously, THe House BEAUTIFUL, 41 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, will supply any of the 
books listed below on erder. A check for the 
specified amount should be enclosed. 


House PLANNING AND BUILDING 


Title Author Price 
Homemakers’ Questions 
and Answers $1.00 
Descriptive Handbook of 
Architecture Martin A. Buckmaster 2.00 
The Colonial House Joseph Chandler 2.50 
Bungalows Henry H. Saylor 2.50 
Modern Farm Buildings Alfred Hopkins 2.50 
Concrete and Stucco 
Houses Oswald C. Hering 2.50 
Low Cost Suburban 
Homes Richardson Wright 1.25 
One Hundred Country 
Houses Aymar Embury II 3.00 
The Honest House Ruby Goodnow and 
Rayne Adams 3.50 
Reclaiming the Old House Charles Edward Hooper 2.50 
English House Design Ernest Willmott 4.50 
The Manor Houses of 
England P. H. Ditchfield 3.50 
Making a Fireplace Henry H. Saylor .50 
Making a Garage A. Raymond Ellis .50 
How to Study Architec- 
ture Chas. H. Caffin 3.50 
The Dutch Colonial House Aymar Embury II 2.50 
The Enjoyment of Archi- 
tecture Talbot F. Hamlin 2.50 
Remodeled Farmhouses Mary H. Northend 2.25 
The Half-timber House Allen W. Jackson 2.5 
INTERIOR DECORATING 
The Art of Interior Deco- Emily Burbank and 
ration Grace Wood 2.50 
Handbook of Furniture 
Styles Walter A. Dyer 1.50 
Modern American Period 
Furniture Dean and Peterson 3.00 
Jacobean Furniture Helen Churchill Candee 1.25 
The Tapestry Book Helen Churchill Candee 4.00 
The Oriental Rug Book Mary Churchill Ripley 3.50 
Making Curtains and 
Hangings Agnes Foster .50 
Making Built-in Furniture Abbott McClure .50 
Making and Furnishing 
Outdoor Rooms and 
Porches H. D. Eberlein .50 
Colonial Homes and Their 
Furnishings Mary H. Northend 2.25 
The Lighting Book F. Laurent Godinez 1.25 
Decorative Styles and 
Periods Helen Churchill Candee 2.50 
How to Know Period 
Styles W. L. Kimmerle 1.50 
HOUSEKEEPING 
Table Decorations and 
Delicacies Hester Price 2.00 
Nutrition of a Household E. and L. Brewster 1.25 
The Efficient Kitchen Georgie B. Child 1.25 
Harper’s Household 
Handbook 1.25 
Care of a House Clark 1.50 
Housekeepers’ Handy 
Book Lucia M. Baxter 1.25 
GARDENING 
Design in Landscape 
Gardening Root and Kelley 2.00 
Garden Ornament Gertrude Jekyll 28.00 
Outdoor Theatres Frank A, Waugh 2.50 
The Well-Considered 
Garden Mrs. Francis King 2.00 
Garden Steps Ernest Cobb 75 
Gardening for Little Girls Olive Hyde Foster 1.00 
The Backyard Garden Edward I. Farrington 1.00 
Home Fruit Grower M. G. Kains 1.50 
Fruits and Vegetables 
Under Glass William Turner 3.65 
Making Paths and Drive- 
ways C.H, Miller .50 
ANTIQUES, ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Home Crafts of Today and 
Yesterday Florence Buchanan 1.25 
Collectors’ Manual N. Hudson Moore 2.50 
Old Pewter, Brass, Copper 
and Sheffield Plate N. Hudson Moore 2.50 
Chats on English China Arthur Hayden 2.50 
Chats on Old Furniture Arthur Hayden 2.50 
Chats on Old Clocks Arthur Hayden 2.50 
The Old China Book N. Hudson Moore 2.50 
Hand Woven Coverlete Eliza Calvert Hall 3.00 
The Old Clock Book N. Hudson Moore 2.50 


Chats on Old Copper and 
Brass Fred W. Burgess 2.50 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY BOOK 


50 
Do you want to know how to make a delicious salad? How to remove mud stains? 





50 
4 How to make a simple cold cream? How to make an excellent disinfectant at a 
ee nominal cost? 
50 a . a 
; These and hundreds of other questions of value to the housekeeper are taken up at 
50 . . e 
25 y length in this remarkable little volume. 
.) 

| THE NUTRITION OF THE HOUSEHOLD $1.00 
‘ Do you wish to know the proper diet for a growing child? The reasonable way to 
' reduce weight? The calories per pound in the different meats? The advantage of one 
: bread over another? The all-important subject of food values is taken up from every 
; angle in this enlightening book. 
0 
0 

LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER $1.35 

0 
; Do you want to know how to practise real economy in your household? How to arrange 
5 your budget so that each item is fairly provided for? How to meet the servant problem 
° on a basis which will ensure satisfaction on both sides? All these and kindred subjects 
® so dear to the home lover’s heart are discussed with care and attention in these Letters. 


THE CARE OF A HOUSE 


Do you want to know how to prevent or quickly remedy leaks in the roof? How to 
5 How to clean a clogged sink trap at an expense of a 
. few cents? Howto prevent pipes from freezing? How to test wall papers for arsenic? 
| How to clean paint and paper? As an encyclopedia of home knowledge this book is 


ensure a well-drawing fireplace? 


warmly recommended. 


: — AND 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ‘Sicray $3.00 


Total value 


All for Five dollars with $1.00 


an initial payment of only 





TERMS: One dollar with order and $1.00 a month until 
the total of $5.00 is remitted. 
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REAL ESTATE BUREAU 


This column is devoted to notices of homes wanted and 
homes to sell which are printed without charge for the bene- 
fit of House BEAUTIFUL readers. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to bring those who are looking for homes and those 
who wish to sell them into communication with each other, 
and thus to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
residential property. All correspondence is conducted by 
personal letters, and in case of sale, the regular agent's 
commission is paid to THE House Beau TIFUL. Copy for 
this column must be in our hands by the 5th of the month 
preceding the issue in which insertion is to be made. Read- 


AST summer, America expected a aes The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
a long war. She prepared for A charming old Hudson River estate con- 


. d d sisting of 110 acres is being offered for sale, 
it, an prepare so tremen- Upon it there is an old-fashioned Colonial 
stone and brick house of twelve rooms with 

dously that the knowledge of what modern conveniences, a bathroom and extra 
A . d . b k h 4% lavatory on the second floor and lavatory on 
merica Was ong roke the spirit the first floor. There are hardwood floors 
throughout, and steam heat. A spring of fine 


of the German resistance. water is piped to all buildings, with windmill 


power and gasoline engine for use on calm 


The war collapsed. days. A large tank has recently been added. 
The house, which sets back fifty feet from the 


But those preparations must be paid for. Such river is pictured below. All the land is in 
a sudden victory is expensive in money, but a 
slower victory would have cost the lives of 
thousands more of America’s boys, and 
even more treasure. 














Americans will show their gratitude by helping to pay 
for these preparations. 


The money for the Victory Liberty Loan will 
pay the bills. 


How much will you subscribe > 





SUBSCRIBE TO THE 


. cultivation, with about 500 fruit trees—pears, 
apples, etc. There is one-quarter of a mile of 
Victor river frontage on deep water, also a large dock. 
The entire farm equipment, which is in first- 
class condition, is included in the offer. Large 
barns with modern cow stalls have concrete 


a ; eee 

floors with accommodation for twenty cows, 
ibert oan there being at present eight Jersey cows on the 
premises. The stables contain as well, four 
horse stalls and two extra box stalls, and there 
is a modern creamery with ice house, a mod- 
ern chicken house finished with concrete floor, 
and a large garage with space for three cars, 
and rooms above. A new gardener’s cottage 
containing seven rooms, is likewise included in 

the selling price of $50,000. 
































A summer cottage is for sale in an ideal lo- 
cation at Edgartown, Massachusetts, a well- 
known summer colony at Martha’s Vine- 
A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.""— New York Sun yard. The lot, on South Water street, meas- 
’ ures 100 X 117 feet, and the shingled cot- 
I HE HOUSEKEEPER S HAND Y -BOOK tage, which is fully furnished, has ten large 
rooms and bath. These rooms consist of 

> ‘ . “ryt rrg. . . . . . . 
By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER living-room, dining-room, kitchen, den and 
“36 te peddenl-qith tha tecnsuse leee of dame “A edieelien of elec Male acd ities the six bedrooms, all electric lighted. A piazza 
following of which, whether by just-beginning completely surrounds the house. A particular 

f \ Th housekeepers and home-makers or by thos: of “es f the lace is the excelle re 

entire range of domestic cnowledge. cee These riper experience, will tend greatly to promote feature of the place 1S the excellent pure 

aluable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity health and comfort."’—Living Age. Wintucket spring water, and aside from its 
illustrated with pic “s that are an incitement a , ; “id : 
and ” —s i with pi — tt shes eda — “Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home health assets, the location offers the best ad- 
to artistic housefurnishing in themselves. problems which perplexed our grandmothers are ‘ Bi laid add cad 
—Miteaukes res Press, ‘ande simple i tein book.” —Bonton Glebe. vatages for bathing, boating, fishing and gol! 
itl ia inal ae rae ae every facility, in fact, for entertainment. The 
e offer this book and a year’s subscrip- y . Py . . ’ e 
tion ‘to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for $3.00 cottage is situated five minutes’ walk from the 
2 : aie ; , eke village of Edgartown and from the bathing 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 41 Mt. Vernon Street, BOSTON beach. There is a wonderful view of the 
harbor and ocean. This furnished cottage ts 
offered for $5,000. 








tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the 
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PAINTING EFFICIENCY 
DEPENDS ON THE BRUSH 
on Three factors make for high-grade ting— | 
rs PAINT, PAINTER AND BRUSH isa 
s Whiting-Adams | et 
| RUBBER CEMENTED tity : : 
n ‘ : 
! BRUSHES | | | | 
» ‘ 4 £ q 
' Bristles fastened with Vulcanized Hard Rubber, and ff | 1 e a ae 
n heldin a vise-like grip. Shedding of bristlesand failure | ; . + +i 
of brushes impossible. G teed in every respect. { Z | ; if Bor caplet 7 
The most extensive and best line of brushes in the | 4 if EB £ wy PRS 6 obs 
world. Send for Illustrated Literature. ft i 5) be enna f 
te | KI ’ i b eee 
JOHN L. WHITING-J.J.ADAMSCO. || || i 
690 to 710 Harrison Ave., BOSTON, U.S.A. ae j ates | 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 108 Years i il i 
and the Largest in the World aide 
i ciniteeinaiaing oneal 
a eo I 
, : } = 
STANDARD ; . a * 
of the WORLD ° a , 
s 
| 3 Gallop on gallant cavalryman, and never mind the floor! 
That floor finish is as enduring as it is beautiful—it will 
| not scratch white or turn white from water. 
ee Patriotic young America leaves no battle scars on this 
| j floor finish. The leaky radiator, rain through the window, 


the overflowed bathtub or the draining umbrella bring no 
harm! It is the piano finish of floor varnishes. 


PITCAIRN VARNISH CO. 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


3 agadaadeee No itt fea 
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IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 

GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 

The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 


Newark, Milwaukee, Seattle 


| PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


AEG US PAT OFF. 
Distributing stocks in 34 leading cities 


AGED 
New York City 





FLOOR SPAR 
FINISHING SPAR 
FLAT FINISH 
BANZAI ENAMEL 


Export Department Woolworth Building 


Go to the best painter not the lowest bidder— 
the best dealer, not seller of cheap finishes 














THE SMALL HOUSE—HOUSE BEAUTIFUL REPRINT NO. 3 
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A COLLECTION OF PRACTICAL MATERIAL 


This excellent collection of practical material from 
The House Beautiful Magazine will appeal to every 
man or woman of moderate means who desires a con- 
venient, attractive, livable home. Scores of impor- 
tant questions confronting the builderand furnisher 
of a small house are discussed in articles written by 
experts and illustrated by dozens of photographs 
showing delightful dwellings that other home-makers 
have attained—most of them on a very small out- 
lay of money. 


House Beautiful Reprint No. 3 is composed of 
32 large pages (9}” x 124”), the same size as the 
magazine, and contains 14 splendid illustrated 
articles on building and furnishing the small house. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS 


What the Small House Really Is Thomas P. Robinson 
Adapting the Farmhouse Type to t Suburbs 

Henry Higgins 
A Suburban Home........ : *hilip Horton Smith 
House Beautiful Prize Design for a Small House 
The House the Woman Built. 
Much in Littke—The Home of D rvey Booth at Gen 


eseo, I - 
An Inexpensive Cottage. 
Mantels for Small Houses... .. . 
Small House Interiors. 
A Woman's Achievement in Hou i 
The Home of Mr. Charles M. Bak \ 
ingham Centre, Mass 
Another Little House Planned by 
Miss Laura C. Hills, the Paint 
A Colonial Cottage that Cost $3,500 ¢ 


mas P. Robinson 


Mary K. Ford 
chitect, at Fram- 
The Home of 
Newburyport, Mass 
» lete 
Florence Spring 
The Home of Miss FE. S. Cushing at Waban, Mass. 


THIS HANDSOME REPRINT 
contains much valuable information on the small house and 
its furnishings in addition to that listed in the table of 

contents. It will be sent postpaid on receipt of 


50 cents and the attached coupon 


tHe House BEAuTIFUL, Datt 


41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Find enclosed 50 cents, for which please send me 
House Beautiful Reprint No. 3. HB. 4-19 
| a ee eRe er ore 
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We Build a House Ourselves 





FIRM of ar- 

chitects in 
Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, designed to 
order for THE 
House BEAUTIFUL 
this nine-room Co- 
lonial home of un- 
usual merit.- The 
plans when com- 
pleted were so 
good in design, 
arrangement of 
rooms, and in fact 
in all details that 
go toward the 
making of a suc- 
cessful house, that 
we determined to 
build it at once. 
The story of our 
experience in 
erecting this house 
was written up each month by Mr. 
Shumway of our Editorial Staff and 
published serially in THE House 
BEAUTIFUL magazine from Novem- 
ber, 1917, to August, 1918. So great 
was the interest shown in the house 
and in the chronicle of its erection 
that we decided to reprint these arti- 
cles in a more permanent and con- 
venient form, adding many more 
photographs than appeared in the 
magazine so as to make the story 


TF HOME ae 


| \spfono : 


Me heme a 


complete. 

Everyone who is building or plan- 
ning to build will find this reprint 
most helpful, for we have told of 
each step in our experiment, from 
the selection of the land and procur- 


A House That Wona Prize 


HE design for this little six-room house won a prize in a con- 
test held by the American Institute of Architects under the 
auspices of THE House BEAUTIFUL. 
thirty different localities all over the United States, the one shown 
here being erected at Springfield, Ohio. We will send, on request, 


A front wew of the House We Built Ourselves. 


ing money for the investment to the 
very last coat of varnish on the floors. 
Our experiences will help you to 
avoid making many mistakes, whether 
you are building this house or any 
other. At the same time we were 
building, we had a well-known in- 
terior decorator of Boston plan the 
furnishing of this house. These ar- 
ticles, which also appeared in THE 
House BEAUTIFUL, are incorporated 
in the reprint. 

This book is the same size as THE 
HousE BEAUTIFUL, is printed on 
coated paper and has heavy green 
paper covers. The price is one dol- 
lar, but as only a limited number 
have been printed, it will be wise to 


It faces Commonwealth Avenue Boulevard. 


It has been built in about 


send in your order 
immediately. If 
you are not al- 
ready a subscriber 
to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL, you 
will doubtless be 
glad to take ad- 
vantage of the 
special price of 
$3.00* for the re- 
print and one 
year’s subscription 
to the magazine. 
(Value $4.00.) Or 
if you would like 
to send the mag- 
azine to a friend 
and keep the re- 
print, you may do 
this by sending us 
the two names and 
addresses. 

And now that we have carried 
our experiment to a success- 
ful end and have made careful rec- 
ords of the entire proceedings, we 
are equipped not only by means of the 
Reprint, but through our Readers’ 
Service Department, to give the best 
and most practical advice to all those 
who wish to build House Beautiful 
Homes No. 1 for themselves. We 
will be glad to send sketches of the 
floor plans and elevations on request, 
and to supply working drawings and 
specifications at an extremely nomi- 
nal price. Full particulars will be 
sent with the sketch plans. 


WN 


QQ | "’'"|l"? 


* Foreign postage $1.00 extra — Canadian postage 50 cents 
extra. H. B. 4-19 











sketches of the floor plans so that you may see if this little house 
meets your requirements in the matter of rooms. Complete work- 
ing drawings and specifications are on sale at a nominal price. 


Under the same management 
as the Atlantic Monthly 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


41 MOUNT VERNON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























